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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Towarps the close of the third year of the Great War, despite 
some anxieties and some disappointments, the general situation 

is such that we could face the future with boundless 
The Black Spot hope and confidence but for one unfortunate 
circumstance. This we dare not ignore, all the more because 
on our theory of Popular Government the people are respon- 
sible. We need hardly say that we refer to the deplorable 
fact which is much in everybody’s mind—namely, the inability 
of British Governments, however constituted, to rise to the 
occasion. From the outset we have suffered from this misfortune, 
which must be also our fault as no politically resourceful com- 
munity would have tolerated this incubus so long. It was 
intelligible that after a prolonged bout of peace, during which 
Party Government turned on such problems as Welsh Dis- 
establishment, our affairs should be in the hands of professional 
Pacifists without any pretensions to knowledge of war or stomach 
for the Great Adventure into which they suddenly drifted. But 
we have had plenty of time in the interval to set our house in 
order, and though optimists have continued to hope against hope 
that something might turn up, it cannot be said that any serious 
or sustained attempt has yet been made to place in power a 
reasonably competent Government for the business in hand. 
We have merely rung the changes on certain middle-aged Party 
leaders, some of whom were getting obsolete three years ago, 
and have certainly not gained in power in the interval. This 
may sound brutal, but we live in a brutal age and are fighting 
for our lives against brutes who will destroy our country if they 
can. It is no time to bandy compliments concerning the Right 
Hon. Faintheart, the Right Hon. Feebleguts, or the Right Hon. 
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Cold Feet, who owe their position, not to their usefulness in war, 
but generally to their claims upon one or other of the Party 
hierarchies. The Government stands condemned by this if by 
nothing else, that almost the only question asked by the Prime 
Minister whenever a vacancy arises is whether a particular 
candidate is a supporter of Mr. Bonar Law or of Mr. Asquith. 
Should a supporter of Mr. Bonar Law secure the prize all the 
other supporters of Mr. Bonar Law in and out of office, in 
the Press and in Parliament, applaud the appointment, how- 
ever futile. On the next vacancy there is equally little question 
as to the aspirant’s fitness, and Mr. Lloyd George is now en- 
couraged to give the post to an adherent of Mr. Asquith 
simply because the preceding prize went to one of the opposite 
faction. The public cannot persuade themselves that a Ministry 
indulging in such puerile proceedings, deliberately depressing the 
moral of the nation by cynical selections, can be exclusively 
thinking of winning the war or, in popular parlance, are “ all 
out to beat the Boche.” Rather are we governed by Party 
politicians still immersed in Party politics, who in their more 
sanguine moments hope that incidentally they may beat 
Germany, while their chief energies are absorbed in the great 
game of “Ins and Outs” in which they have moved and lived 
and had their beings throughout their careers. 


His Majesty’s Ministers are continually thinking of their Parlia- 
mentary position during and after the war, while the Prime 

Minister speculates whether a third Party can be 
— ee successfully built up of sufficient strength to main- 

tain Lloyd-Georgeism and all the Controllers against 
“the Whigs” under Mr. Asquith and “the Tories” under 
Mr. Bonar Law. This is not the way to win the war. It is 
not even the way to save the Government, which, moreover, 
is only worth saving if it wants and means to win the war. 
Mr. Lloyd George has been recently active in torpedoing his own 
Ministry by the successive and gratuitous shocks he administers 
the country in his vain efforts to find Parliamentary salvation. 
Do not our politicians realize the truly pitiable figure they are 
cutting in the eyes of the nation, the Empire, and the world 
at this juncture? This is our third War Government. First 
we had a dose of undiluted Asquithism, only redeemed from 
immediate collapse by the reluctant inclusion of Lord Kitchener, 
who kept it in being from August 1914 until May 1915, when 
it foundered in the Dardanelles under the stress of amateur 
strategists. We then had a spell of Coalition, i.e. Asquithism 
diluted with Bonar-Lawism and his ‘“ Unionists,’ not one 
of whom was selected for his potential capacities in war, but 
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all for their Party services or claims. This combination had 
scarcely pronounced itself to be “ indispensable” when it began 
heading towards destruction, dragging on a miserable, inglorious 
existence until it perished, “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” 
in December 1916. It was generally considered to have dis- 
appeared in the nick of time, because, if we may believe its 
admirers, Messrs. Asquith and Co. were complacently awaiting 
an American offer of mediation, which would have received such 
a response from Downing Street as would have enabled the 
Germans to engineer an armistice as a prelude to a series of 
separate and catastrophic peaces. A great sigh of relief went up 
on the downfall of the Wait-and-Sees, at which the German Press 
could not conceal their chagrin. Mr. Lloyd George reigned in 
Mr. Asquith’s stead, receiving such a send-off as was never accorded 
to any new Government at a dark moment of a great war. The 


‘ball was at his feet, although it was known that an immense pile 


of disagreeable arrears, due to the procrastination of his prede- 
cessors, confronted him, but abundant allowance would have been 
made by all classes of the community for unpalatable measures 
provided they were designed to promote the national cause under 
the inspiration of a Government which meant business and clearly 
had its head in the right direction. All Mr. Lloyd George had to 
do was to run straight and be as unlike Mr. Asquith as possible, 
to concentrate on the war, to forget everything else, especially 
his own past and his own future, and to resolutely discard Party 
manoeuvring and personal intrigue. 


THE present Government’s start was confessedly compromised by 
the amount of “Unionist” dead-weight with which the new 
eile Premier allowed himself to be saddled by Mr. Bonar 
Tweedledum  2W in the shape of colleagues, who claimed and 

- Captured the lion’s share of the plunder. The 
Obsoletes of the Carlton Club were balanced by Obsoletes from 
the Reform. It is alleged that Mr. Lloyd George tried to destroy 
his Government at the start by the inclusion of Lord Reading and 
Mr. Winston Churchill. This same miserable Party see-saw has 
gone on ever since, culminating in the lamentable events of the 
past month, which have so weakened the Government as to make 
it doubtful whether it can carry on. These gyrations have been 
a profound disappointment, because it was fondly hoped that 
Mr. Asquith’s successor had, at any rate, learnt from the Coalition 
how not to govern—an illusion that was stimulated by certain 
bold and original appointments, such as Mr. Prothero, Mr. Herbert 
Fisher, and Sir Albert Stanley, and latterly of Major-General Vice- 
Admiral Geddes and General Smuts, as also by the Government’s 
inspiring attitude towards the Colonies, which for the first time 
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were effectually called to Imperial Councils. These, however, were 
mere flashes in the pan. Its main purpose in most Departments 
is apparently to demonstrate that Lloyd-Georgeism is indis- 
tinguishable from Asquithism, in which complete success has 
been achieved by such episodes as the release of the Sinn Fein 
murderers and the enfranchisement of Conscientious Objectors, 
to say nothing of such a gaffe as the passports to Messrs, 
Ramsay Macdonald and Co., and the recent “negotiations” at 
The Hague. Mr. Asquith could scarcely have bettered this record, 
nor could he have done much worse. 


ALL experience teaches us when once a Parliamentary Government 
starts on the down-grade it deteriorates progressively. So far 

from getting any better, the present situation 
lm iH *- is liable to get worse. If this Ministry is no 

longer worth preserving, what can be put in its 
place? Were we asked to diagnose the disease from which our 
successive War Governments have suffered we should describe 
it as permanent “cold feet.’ Ministers, in truth, were too 
embedded in their various grooves to be able to get out of 
them and to learn a totally new trade in a totally new 
world. They are essentially Pacifists, whether ‘“ Liberals” or 
“Unionists,” who have been unable to turn their ploughshares 
into swords or their pruning-hooks into spears. The pity is that 
they should ever have tried. They have never begun to under- 
stand the enemy or the war, and never will. They know their 
Parties, but they don’t know their country. They believe in Party 
strife, which is the breath of their nostrils. They don’t believe in 
National Government. However picturesque and dramatic some 
of them may be on the platform, they lack the sacred fire. 
They are men of little faith, small men amid vast events. It is 
really a struggle between our splendid youth on the one hand, 
who are winning the war in every field, and their elders who 
would lose it in council, though without any mandate from any 
section of the community, which is anxious and determined to 
win. Our problem should not be insoluble, though it is not 
easy to see the remedy, but we do feel that so great a country 
and so great an Empire as ours have proved themselves deserve 
something better than we have got—a Government of Mark 
Tapleys who live in a Fool’s Paradise alternating with Dismal 
Jimmies who inhabit a Slough of Despond. 


“Cotp Feet” will always find something to stand upon at 
every stage of a great war, especially a war of many Allies talking 
“Cold Feet” different languages and of varying temperaments, 

characters, and resources. There have been 
times when the cold-footed gentry elsewhere cast disapproving 
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glances at Great Britain and politely wondered what we were 
doing. It is a question that is no longer heard anywhere. 
Great Britain is pulling her weight, though we could and should 
do more. We cannot rest satisfied so long as we have an untapped 
reservoir of two hundred and fifty thousand first-class fighting 
men in an adjoining island which is drifting into anarchy because 
the able-bodied males are loafing. But no foreigner reproaches 
us with this failure, or with other shortcomings. Rather are we 
regarded as the pivot of the Entente, upon whom much depends 
until the Americans deploy their full belligerent strength. We 
are all for facing facts, but to magnify difficulties is pitiful just 
now, and to depreciate our Allies is simply to play the game of the 
enemy. ‘The professional pessimist, who rapidly degenerates into 
a panic-monger, can admittedly make considerable capital out of 
the Russian debacle, which seems to be going from bad to worse. 
As we said last month, Russia should be counted out for this 

ear. Any serious and sustained military success on her part 
would be in the nature of a miracle, upon which we have no night 
to reckon. We may hope that the anarchists will not acquire 
sufficient control of the Executive to negotiate a separate peace 
with Berlin, but that is the utmost it is permissible to anticipate. 
Should this surmise prove correct it ought not to be practicable 
for Germany to transfer any substantial number of Divisions 
from East to West, as Russia could not be safely ignored so long 
as she was technically in the war. So far the Eastern Front has 
provided a convenient rest-cure for a certain number of broken 
and war-weary German Divisions from the West, which have 
been replaced on our front and the French front by fresh Divisions 
from the Kast—a decided addition to the burden of the Western 
Allies, of which we may be sure the Russian Army chiefs are 
keenly conscious. We concede Russia for the time being to 
“cold feet.” 


As against Russia may be set the entry of the United States, who 
is slowly, but steadily and surely, getting into her stride, greatly 

impressing all those who are in a position to 
Canards know what is going on by her comprehensive, 
businesslike, thorough, far-reaching arrangements, demonstrat- 
ing that Washington fully realizes that although the war is 
entering its fourth year the end is not in sight. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the ultimate réle of the Americans on 
sea, on land, in the air, politically, financially, and in every other 
way, nor need there be any petty jealousies among Allies as 
this war is big enough for all. The more the Americans do, the 
greater their success, the more pleased we shall all be. Anglo- 
American relations, which have always been something of an 
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anxiety to thinking people on both sides of the Atlantic, have 
already improved, and we hear the best accounts of the personal 
relations between all Americans and all Englishmen whom the 
common task has so far thrown together. We shall both get 
to know something about one another at last, and the mists of 
misunderstanding should be dissipated when the right Englishmen 
come in contact with the right Americans, as hitherto association 
had been too largely between the wrong people of both countries. 
A solid Anglo-American friendship would be a big fact and a big 
factor making for a more comfortable world, which of itself should 
enhearten Dismal Jimmy. Latterly he had been trying to make 
our flesh creep about France with the usual bogy of an impending 
Caillaux Government, by which Downing Street slumbers have 
been frequently disturbed throughout the war, just as the Quai 
d’Orsay used to be “rattled” by the rumour of a Haldane 
Cabinet in London. Both canards presumably originate with 
enemy agents, like the threatened Giolitti Government in Rome. 
It is a matter of common knowledge—there have been open 
discussions in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate as well 
as in the French Press—that our gallant Ally has lately passed 
through one of those periodical crises which upset Frenchmen 
less than they do foreigners. There had been the usual under- 
ground machinations of that Unseen Hand which still manages 
to pursue its activities in German interests in every Allied country, 
through its footing in the financial world. Its handiwork mn 
Paris was promoted by the maladministration of M. Caillaux’s 
friend, the Minister of the Interior, M. Malvy, recently exposed 
by M. Clemenceau in the Senate. Once more the air is clear, 
and France, as always, remains serene and staunch, more deter- 
mined than ever to fight her secular enemy to a finish because 
her lucid intelligence teaches her that the existence of all future 
French generations would be impossible if, after the prodigious 
sacrifices of the Republic, she consented to anything less than a 
victorious peace, of which the reincorporation of the lost provinces 
is at once the key and the symbol. 


IF our cold-footed ones rely on any assistance from men of their 
kidney in Paris they will once more be disappointed, as the 
dsl Caillaux faction are no more in a position to “ deliver 
« Verdan ” the goods” than our Ramsay Macdonald clique. 

By common consent never has the French Army 
fought more superbly than during recent weeks. The explicit 
public acknowledgment of mistakes in the offensive of last April— 
which Englishmen were unable to detect—appears to have nerved 
these great soldiers to yet greater efforts, and we see heavy 
German attacks, pressed regardless of losses, brilliantly foiled 
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again and again in the Chemin des Dames, teaching us anew the 
inferiority of German generalship, which at one time blufied the 
world. We are amazed at such frantic efforts for inadequate 
military objectives—the reproduction on a smaller scale of the 
colossal blunder of “ Verdun ”—and can only suppose that once 
again the legend of French discouragement has inspired German 
strategy, which deludes itself with the idea that a knock to the 
French Army now would be a knock-out. There are decided 
disadvantages in being too well informed as to the “ atmosphere ” 
in a rival capital, but we can hardly be surprised that the Boche 
misjudges our Ally, seeing that some Englishmen, who ought 
to know better, have continually made the same mistake and 
seem to be unable to profit by the number of times they have 
already been demonstrably wrong. Doubtless the capture of the 
“California Plateau” would be advertised as a “ great German 
victory ” at home and abroad, but so narrow a position so com- 
pletely dominated could not be held against any army that 
thought it worth while to make the necessary sacrifices in taking 
it. General Pétain, besides being a cool, level-headed, capable 
Commander, understands German troops almost as well as he 
knows his own and may be trusted to extract the utmost profit 
out of this peculiar phase of the war. Nor, again, can our pessi- 
mists make much capital out of Italy just now, though, as she 
is farther away and there is less intercourse between Englishmen 
and Italians than between the British and the French, it is always 
easy to start the “hare” that Italy is “fed up” with fighting 
and that Signor Giolitti is about to meet Prince Biilow in Switzer- 
land with a view to discussing the preliminaries of a separate 
peace. It would be equally easy to start the “hare” in Rome 
that Mr. Lloyd George had dispatched Sir Ernest Cassel—possibly 
in company with the Attorney-General—to the same scenery for 
the same purpose. We should not be even aware of the existence 
of such a rumour, which might remain indefinitely uncontradicted. 
So it is with any malignant gossip that may be invented con- 
cerning the movements of M. Caillaux, Signor Giolitti, Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, M. Zaimis, or other professional or amateur 
diplomats whose names may be taken in vain. 


Ir is surely not our duty to be constantly “ borrowing trouble ” 
from here, there, and everywhere, but to see the situation steadily 
“Will to Win” and see it whole—grimly resolving to endure what- 

m to Win’ ever may be necessary to attain the only tolerable 
end. We wish there were more of this invigorating spirit in 
the Government, many of whose members are sadly wandering 
about in worlds unrealized, while others are obviously out of 
their depth. Is it asking too much of any Minister who loves his 
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country, but may feel that he has not the necessary stamina and 
determination for the portentous events of the next year and a 
half, that he should stand aside in some position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility for the duration of the war, leaving his 
post to be filled by Common Sense and Courage, which are the 
two great desiderata in government to-day? Given those rare 
qualities we could do with infinitely less cleverness, eloquence, 
and wire-pulling. Despite the defection of Russia the Allies hold 
the trump cards. It is only a question of playing them; but 
we must not be afraid of victory, as that way defeat lies. The 
Will to Win has always animated our Fighting Men, and largely 
accounts for their extraordinary success against the enemy. But 
the Will to Win has been conspicuously absent from governing 
circles. At one time we hoped that Mr. Lloyd George possessed 
this priceless attribute, and those who know him still describe 
him as wishing to win the war. But Will to Win involves some- 
thing more than amiable intention. It presupposes absorbing, 
heart-whole, deadly concentration, and the ruthless subordination 
of everything else to its prosecution. We have never had any- 
thing of this kind in Downing Street, and at least half the things 
that happen and harass us show that we have not yet got it, as 
our Ministers are still under the domination of arriére-pensées. 


His colleagues should take heart of grace from the Prime Minister’s 
buoyant assurances concerning our food-supplies, our munitions, 
Some Allied 222 shipbuilding, and other satisfactory features. 

win The mere fact that one German Chancellor has 
fallen because his pledge to bring hated England 
to her knees this summer has been falsified by events is a happy 
augury, as is equally the compulsion on his successor to put most 
of his eggs into the same basket, i.e. the submarine. On this we 
repeat what we have said before, that if Great Britain succumbed 
to U-boats, we should deserve our fate. It would be equally 
madness to underrate the economic effect of the prolonged destruc- 
tion of shipping, a large part of which, however, can undoubtedly 
be made good provided the Government abandons the reticence 
which has been carried to such absurd and dangerous pitch as 
to prevent the industrial community from appreciating the 
position and doing its utmost to meet the peril. If Germany 
relies mainly on one string to her bow—for she seems to have 
abandoned the hope of establishing her destiny on the water, or 
of that military decision which has been perpetually dangled 
before her people, or the supremacy of the air—the Allies have 
many strings to theirs. In the first place there is no longer any 
pretext for the sham blockade, such as is clear from the statements 
issued in Washington, and, despite former assertions from our 
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Treasury Bench, remained in operation until the United States 
gingered us up. A real blockade and the effective rationing of 
neutrals necessarily involves considerable hardships and some 
risk to them, but we have no alternative, and they may console 
themselves by the recollection of the extent to which they pre- 
viously feathered their nests at the expense of the Allies, while 
a few, taking advantage of our excessive good-nature, stabbed us 
in the back, like the Swiss Federal Government, whose last 
Foreign Minister (Herr Hoffmann) was accidentally detected in 
an intrigue to induce Russia to make a separate peace! There 
is another vital element on which it may be undesirable to dwell, 
but no one imagines that Sea-power has yet spoken its last word 
in this war, and with a substantial margin in hand measures are 
open to us that are not open to the enemy. 


Or the air we need only say that if we possess our souls in patience 
and prevent the Archbishops and the Law Lords (the Buck- 
The Great W masters, the Parmoors, the Loreburns, and the 
Myste ~ &¥ Haldanes) from paralysing our arm, we ought to 

be able to literally overwhelm Germany next year, 
carrying the war into the Fatherland in such a manner as to raise 
a doubt in the Prussian mind as to whether war is really “a paying 
proposition.” Until they have a stiff dose of their own medicine 
there is no chance of curing them of their peculiar mania. But 
no aerial policy is tolerable that weakens the Western Front, which 
remains, as always, the decisive point where the fate of civilization 
and of Kultur will be decided. Aeroplanes are the eyes of the 
Army, without which it is blind, upon which our artillery, which 
can alone open the way for our incomparable infantry, is entirely 
dependent. It would be criminal to rob our troops, whose high 
and enduring courage and immense anc. long-drawn sacrifices 
prevent our country from being Belgiumed,, of the essentials of 
success on any pretext whatsoever. Hysteria cannot be allowed 
a hearing. On the other hand, the Government must convince 
us that the General Staff controls the Flying Corps and not Lawn 
Sleeves. We have so many Bishops in politics and politicians 
in bishoprics that we hardly know which is which. Neither are 
entitled to endanger London by vetoing attacks upon Berlin 
whenever we have the necessary machinery. We sincerely hope 
the Americans will keep their own consciences and not entrust 
them to our Mugwumps. In 1916 the British Army, in conjunc- 
tion with the French Army, laid the foundation of our military 
ascendancy of 1917. Had any one ventured to prophesy five 
years ago that within that term we should be able to defeat 
the invincible German army on its-own chosen ground, with its 
own chosen weapons, as was done at Arras and Messines, when 
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dominating positions were captured, such as Vimy and Wytschaete, 
giving us the observation, he would simply have been laughed 
at. Boasting is not in our line, but as we survey the mighty 
machine in the master hands of Sir Douglas Haig, we realize that 
the German General Staff has nowadays nothing to teach our 
officers or men, either in organizing, mounting, or executing an 
attack. As against Arras and Messines, which will not stand 
alone, the enemy have achieved one small success in the Dunes, 
doubtless through some local misunderstanding, as our men were 
clearly surprised, as transpired in the candid communiqué. What 
would be our feelings were the parts reversed, and we had so 
little to set off against so much? Remember also that the 
Whale is now on shore beating the Elephant on his own element, 
while the Elephant, in spite of all his trumpeting, dare not 
tackle the Whale at sea. We can only say that our Fighting 
Men are splendid. How is it that the heroism of the Front Trench 
finds no reflection on the Front Bench? This is the great war 
mystery. We are warned against “crowing” and bidden to 
prepare against big German attacks, but so far Marshal Hindenburg 
has paid us the compliment of preferring the offensive against 
every one else, though at last he may be compelled to screw 
his courage up to the sticking-point. 


THE general military situation is discussed in a well-informed, 
well-written article such as we are accustomed to expect from the 
Du Times Military Correspondent (see Z'vmes, July 25), 
‘rst who has managed these three years to keep a firm 
grip on the essentials of the land campaign, never 
allowing a sane judgment to be deflected by the ill-regulated 
enthusiasms of amateur strategists, who are the curse of every 
war. German utterances suggest that Germany is reduced to 
holding out ashore while her U-boats wear us down, but then 
Germany does not always disclose her plans on the platform or 
in the Press, and as she has still an adequate army for offensive 
operations she may once more be endeavouring to mystify the 
Allies while preparing some coup. Extraordinary, and from our 
point of view most encouraging, efforts are made to enhearten the 
Fatherland. The writer refers to the statement of the German 
Wireless of July 13, which quotes some Dutch sailors, who were 
taken to Falmouth after their ships had been torpedoed by German 
submarines, as reporting that there is such a great bread shortage 
in England that our ration is now 1} lb. per week per person, 
and the same amount of meat per head per week. These imagi- 
native Dutchmen also stated, or were quoted as stating, that 
even these amounts were hard to get and that there was a great 
shortage of metal. We can all test such assertions. The 
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Times Military Correspondent contrasts them with the evidence 
given at a North London tribunal by a greengrocer who applied 
for an exemption for his son, admitting that for one parent and 
five children there were taken in daily six 2-lb. loaves of bread, 
or 84 lb. per week, instead of the 9 lb. which according to German 
Wireless should have been the weekly allowance of this family. 
That the German people should still be swallowing Dutch yarns 
is all to the good. Better still if the German Government be- 
lieves them and banks on them, because to underrate the 
enemy, as we know to our cost, is the most perilous form of folly. 
There must one day come a rude awakening even in the empire 
of dupes, which we could precipitate had we a serious propaganda 
department instead of a collection of amiable Mugwumps who 
understand the Boche equally with the Martians. Let us, at 
any rate, avoid copying the blunders of Berlin and refuse a hearing 
to those who insist that Germany is beaten because they would 
have it so. The war is prolonged because she was prepared and 
the others were not. Then no sooner had the Allies got going 
than the Russian “ steam-roller ” dropped out, though it were base 
ingratitude to forget her imperishable services during the dark 
days of the autumn of 1914 under that really great General the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, who was subsequently “downed” by 
traitors. Little has been done since his departure. 


GERMANY undeniably grows weaker, while the Allies as a whole 
grow stronger in all the requisites of success. The Times writer 
reminds us that out of a welter of detail one fact 
stands out prominently—namely, that the German 
plan “to dominate Europe by her arms and her villainies” has 
failed, but she will only fall fighting and will fight to the last. 
We cannot afford to cherish illusions on this point. “ Arms must 
decide,” and now that we also are an armed nation we need not 
fear the issue. In England alone, with our much smaller popula- 
tion, there are many more potential fighting men still im civil 
life than in the German Empire, while we have great Allies who 
have hardly begun to be heard from. France has borne the heat 
and burden of the day, and having done more than her share, 
may be expected to mark time for a season, but the man-power of 
Italy, of England, and the United States contains vast reservoirs, 
which, however, require organization. Nor should we forget 
Nationalist Ireland, or Sinn Fein Ireland, whichever it may be, 
who will be miserable if she is denied any say at the peace because 
she shirked the war. It is hoped that in the coming months the 
Allied forces at Salonika, the army of Egypt under General 
Allenby, who is emphatically the right man in the right place, 
and the victorious troops of that brilliant leader Sir Stanley 
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Maude in Mesopotamia, with possibly assistance from Russia, may 
between them stimulate Turkish war-weariness to an effective 
point, provided these scattered forces are intelligently co-ordinated 
and that the amateur strategists of Downing Street are warned 
off the course. But when we hear that “the Government of 
the country consists of Mr. Lloyd George and the last man he 
spoke to,” we tremble at the possible influence of this harum- 
scarum system on distant and delicately adjusted operations. 
The main theatre remains as ever the Western Front, which may 
now be regarded as extending from Nieuport to the Carso, on 
which four great Western Powers, including the United States, 
are represented together with Belgium and Portugal. These 
great forces must all act together and unitedly, as the downfall of 
our principal enemy depends upon such co-operation. 


Tue Military Chiefs inspire our utmost confidence. They need 
only be named—General Pétain, General Cadorna, General 
A Publi Pershing, and Sir Douglas Haig. Three of these 
D se “3 have established their fame in this war, and the 

fourth, General Pershing, comes to Europe with a 
high reputation, which his personality has confirmed. The 
British Imperial General Staff under General Robertson—and the 
same may be said of the French General Staff, which is now under 
that famous soldier General Foch, endowed with similar powers 
to those of General Robertson—inspire no less confidence than 
the great Commanders-in-Chief. But a doubt arises as to how 
far these trusted men may be interfered with in their own job 
by “the politicians,’ whose very name has become a byword, 
while one of them, Mr. Winston Churchill, is universally recognized 
as a public danger. He left the Asquith Government because he 
was no longer allowed to run the war, even Mr. Asquith being 
unable to keep him on the War Council. He has just been brought 
back as Minister of Munitions by Mr. Lloyd George. It is one 
of the worst day’s work that the latter has yet done. Mr. Churchill 
has never concealed his hostility to Sir Douglas Haig and General 
Robertson for declining his dictation, and he will undoubtedly 
utilize his new position—-for which he has no qualifications—for 
ceaseless intrigue against the Army and Navy. We earnestly 
appeal to their Chiefs to stand no nonsense. This very shaky 
Ministry, which had none too many friends anywhere before 
this appointment and far fewer afterwards, is simply not in a 
position to pick a quarrel with the Fighting Men, and though 
no one wishes to see the latter interfering in politics, they cannot 
afford to allow self-seeking and self-advertising politicians to 
ruin their campaign. Our sailors and soldiers are modest, though 
in war, especially this war, they are masters of the situation and 
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must assert themselves the moment politicians become strategists. 
Such politicians remain Germany’s greatest asset, because they 
are so ignorant, so conceited, and so unteachable. The central 
situation of our chief enemy, of which we hear so much, is nothing 
to the unrest among the Allies created by domestic intriguers. 


WE make a most earnest appeal to all who take an intelligent 
interest in public affairs throughout the Dominion, to public men 

” of all Parties, and particularly to the great journals 
A Warning = with which British communities are, speaking 
to Britons generally, well endowed, to keep a watchful eye 
on the Home Government whenever a possible period of nego- 
tiation ensues. They should take nothing on trust. Every effort 
will be made to keep the outer world in darkness at the crucial 
moment of intrigue, when the back-stairs politician forgathers 
with the cosmopolitan Financier and the cranky Pacifist in a 
desperate effort to stop the war, fundamentally in order to 
save Germany from the penalties of defeat. As many of our 
readers realize, we have little more right to trust the pre- 
sent Government than its predecessors to make a proper 
peace. Its elderly and exhausted members have neither the 
necessary knowledge, imagination, courage, nor sense for so 
formidable an enterprise. They would start blackmailed whenever 
they met the Boche, and when once the Boche bully has an 
opponent on the run the latter is done. Every Englishman, 
Scotsman, Irishman, Welshman, Canadian, Australian, New- 
Zealander, South African, in fact every man overseas as at home, 
must remain on guard night and day. When we actually have 
an official delegation at The Hague sittg in the same room 
at the same time at the same table with the Boche we cannot 
be too suspicious of anything that might happen, all the more 
when we learn that these particular negotiations were held in 
defiance of an official protest from France, who was consulted as 
to the opportuneness of such a gathering and then coolly ignored. 
Just as the Man in the Street has had to drag Invertebrates 
through the war, so he will have to drag them through the peace, 
unless everything that we have fought for is to be sacrificed. 
This warning derives emphasis from the increased hold of inter- 
national finance on Downing Street via the latest appointments. 
Churchills, Montagus, and Addisons are hardly names to conjure 
with in any of the King’s Dominions. Mr. Hughes, the Australian 
Prime Minister and the leader of the Empire on the commercial 
question, will have noted that so far absolutely nothing has been 
done to give effect to the policy of the Allied Economic Conference 
held in Paris more than a year ago, although so orthodox an 
economist as Mr. Asquith expressed approval of it and pronounced 
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his Government committed to if. Since then we have lived on 
inexpensive assurances. Mr. Bonar Law is absorbed in the 
congenial task of swallowing principles he was elected to espouse. 
We should have no right to be surprised at his drifting into 
Cobdenism, or as near Cobdenism as any one so indeterminate 
could ever hope to get. 


EveN Unionist Members of Parliament are anxious, as may 
be gathered from the remarkable protest at the end of this 
“Graceful number. The enemy make no concealment of 
Sicenaiitina” their anticipation of being able to re-establish 

the open door throughout the British Empire 
after the war. If it is not one of the public terms of peace 
it will undoubtedly be a subject of secret compact extorted 
from Downing Street under the pressure of the Ghetto. Apart 
from the latter’s “spiritual home’ being across the North 
Sea, several of our largest Accepting Houses had immense obliga- 
tions outstanding in Germany on the outbreak of war which the 
Germans have never had the faintest intention of meeting, and 
which they will threaten to repudiate unless we consent to pay _ 
blackmail in the shape of “ commercial consideration.” This will 
all be passed on to the politician from Lombard Street with 
interest, and ultimately the public will be asked to believe that 
vital British interests demand that the Rothschild, Cassel, Speyer, 
and other “ British” debts be paid, just as Mr. Lloyd George 
deemed it “ vital’? to naturalize Baron Bruno von Schréder in 
the early days of war lest “ British ” credit collapse. Our Bourbons 
have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. They will be back 
at their old tricks before we know where we are, and Parliament 
is palpably powerless to keep them straight even if it wished to 
do so. We would particularly warn the Overseas communities 
to take all conquered German Colonies under their special protec- 
tion, as otherwise as sure as Downing Street is Downing Street 
these choice and delectable territories will be the subject of one 
of those familiar “‘ Anglo-German deals” known at one time as 
“ graceful concessions,” in which all the grace and all the con- 
cession was contributed by Great Britain while Berlin did the 
rest. If the various Dominion Parliaments could be moved to 
pass resolutions against the return of any place taken from the 
German Empire there would be infinitely less chance of danger, 
as the line of least resistance which “ Cold Feet” follow would 
then vary. But there is no time to lose, nor should any Colonial 
allow himself to be put off by the suggestion that such action 
would “embarrass” the Imperial Government. Unless it be 
embarrassed it will be anything but “ Imperial,” the conquered 
Colonies will become counters in the European diplomatic game, 
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and Germany would acquire submarine bases all over the world. 
The Stalwarts in the Cabinet need all the outside backing they 
can get in keeping their end up against Faintheart and Feeble- 


guts. 


THE more disinterested minds that are concentrated on the Peace 
problem, the better. Otherwise we may be taken as completely 
Mr. R 1’, Wnawares by peace whenever it comes as we were 
Tame PY War, and the management of peace will fall 
into hands no less incompetent than those that 
found themselves confronted by war three years ago. Ex- 
President Roosevelt, we are glad to observe, has drafted fairly 
comprehensive terms, setting forth his conception of “‘ Peace with 
Victory ” (reproduced in the Daily Chronicle of July 4 from the 
New York Metropolitan), which are thus summarized : 


(1) Belgium must be restored and amply indemnified. 

(2) Luxemburg should be joined to France or Belgium. 

(3) France must have back Alsace and Lorraine. 

(4) Italy should have Italia Irredenta, including Trieste, bordering with Switzerland 
and Germany in the north, but with full provision for Austria’s commercial access 
to the Mediterranean. 

(5) The Czech and his close kinsmen outside of Bohemia should form a new common- 
wealth. 

(6) The Southern Slavs should be made into a Greater.Serbia. 

(7) Effort must be made to leave the mass of the Magyars together and the mass 
of the Rumanians together as independent nations. 

(8) A democratic Russia should be entitled to and would not abuse the possession 
of Constantinople. A democratic Russia could safely be trusted to stand as the sponsor 
of an autonomous Finland, an autonomous Poland, and an autonomous Armenia. 

(9) Lithuania should also have her just claims considered. 

(10) The Danes of North Schleswig should be given the right to vote whether or 
not they wish again to become part of Denmark. 

(11) Ireland must remain part of the British Empire, but surely the time has come 
to give her Home Rule within the Empire, on a basis of resolute justice. 

(12) England and Japan must keep the colonies they have conquered. 


Home Rule seems somewhat out of place here, all the more 
since the Home Rule parties in Ireland have been swallowed up 
by “free and independent” Republicans. However, let that 
pass. Mr. Roosevelt’s terms are admirable so far as they go, but 
we would venture to suggest an addendum for his consideration : 

(a2) No peace with the Hohenzollerns. 

(b) Punishment to be inflicted on the convicted authors of 
atrocities in Belgium, France, and elsewhere, however 
highly placed. 

(c) Germany to make good ton for ton all shipping, Allied and 
neutral, unlawfully sunk. 

(d) The German principle of making the loser indemnify the 
victors for the cost of the war to be applied to Germany. 
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(ec) Germany to surrender her fleet for pro rata distribution 
among the Allies prior to any negotiations. 

(f) The Kiel Canal to be internationalized under European 
guarantees. 

(9) No modification of the published terms by secret diplomacy, 
whether in the shape of a promise of dynastic marriages 
or any commercial concessions whatsoever. 

(h) As no German signature is worth the paper on which it is 
written, the Allies to take effectual military guarantees 
for the execution of the above terms and any that may 
hereafter be added. 

(ct) Terms to become more drastic with the prolongation of 
the war. 


ONE Minister who has a good record by the general level of sense 
he has succeeded in talking throughout the war is the Labour 
Leader, Mr. Arthur Henderson. On his recent 
return from Russia, where he went on a Mission, he 
issued a statement of impressions which is singularly clear and 
instructive—no mean feat when you are discussing a country in 
convulsions. Evidently the situation has not been exaggerated 
by pessimists, and we realize why General Brusiloff’s brilliant 
movement in Galicia was only a flash in the pan which has since 
been followed by the general retreat of this army and by disquieting 
_ indications elsewhere. Mr. Henderson recognized that the crisis 
endangers the revolution. His evidence may usefully be taken to 
heart by those, including colleagues, who imagine that the 
shibboleth “ Democracy ” settles everything. 


Russia 


The forces of disorder, by their repudiation of authority and resort to arms, had 
already done much to shake public confidence in the constructive capacity of free 
revolutionary Democracy. The thought of counter-revolution, or the possibility of 
their newly won freedom being exploited by the most implacable and bitter enemy of 
their country, owing to the action of extremists, German spies, and secret agents, was 
causing great perturbation to many of the best well-wishers of the Revolution. 


Mr. Henderson added that “ unless the situation was handled 
with firmness there must be inevitable disaster.” It was a 
misfortune that the continuance of the recent Coalition Govern- 
ment in Petrograd had been impossible, but it had had to cope 
with greater difficulties than had ever confronted any Government. 


The war or the Revolution separately would have provided any Government with 
a sufficiently formidable task, but both together, plus the heritage of misrule and 
corruption bequeathed to them by the old regime, created an almost impossible situation. 


The extremists dominated the life of the capital, demoralizing 
both army and navy, especially the forces near Petrograd, although 
they only represented a small minority of the population, but 
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such was the terrorism exercised, together with their destructive 
influence in certain military circles, “that they had succeeded 
in rendering good and stable government difficult, if not impos- 
sible.” Another impression which Mr. Henderson brought back 
from Russia was that 


the most disastrous experiment of the Revolution was the relaxing of discipline of the 
Army and Navy, coupled with the direct association of these branches of the Service 
with political and revolutionary propaganda during the war. It was a common expe- 
rience to find street meetings in which soldiers and sailors were the spokesmen or where 
they were most prominent in the audience. Another common sight was soldiers selling 
revolutionary literature, or generally occupying their time displaying their aptitude 
for capturing tramcars instead of trenches. The extremists, both civil and military, 
were working on lines which were more anarchist than political and more syndicalist 
than socialist. 


The recent resumption of the Offensive caused considerable annoy- 
ance to the extremists, though they remained quiet in the early 
days of good news, but it was generally recognized they were 
awaiting their opportunity to move, as they had since done with 
such disastrous consequences. 

These unfortunate incidents at the Front may be traced to the unwholesome propa- 


ganda for which the extremists had made themselves responsible. They declared that 
the offensive would be advantageous to American, Anglo-French, and Russian capitalists 


"alone. 


AccorpineG to Mr. Henderson the future, judging from the past, 
was largely in the hands of the new Council of Workmen’s and 
« Sec Soldiers’ Deputies elected by the recent All-Russia 
Di sol » Congress, which had rendered invaluable support 

— to the executive Government. It was desirable 
for us to distinguish “these more moderate, though distinctly 
revolutionary, Socialists from what were known as the Maxi- 
malists.” This party were exceedingly anxious for a conference 
of the Allied Governments, including America, being hopeful that 
it would enable the Russian Government to announce that the 
treaties made during the war had been revised “ with a complete 
renunciation of all intentions inconsistent with their own declara- 
tions. They said frankly that they were determined—keeping 
Constantinople in mind and having doubts as to Mesopotamia— 
not to leave the settlement of the paramount issues of the war 
to the chance decision of a meeting of diplomats.” Mr. Henderson 
expressed his doubts as to whether, until the position was clarified 
by such conference and also by the Stockholm Conference, “ the 
whole army, or the majority of the moderate Socialists upon 
whom so much depended, will give of their best for the successful 
prosecution of the war.” Nevertheless he was convinced that 
the majority of the Russian people were with the Allies in desiring 
“such a settlement of the war as was calculated to destroy, or 
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at any rate make more remote, the menace of foreign aggression 
and permit nations, large or small, to develop peacefully as 
free democracies.” All the evidence goes to show that since 
Mr. Henderson left Petrograd things have gone from bad to 
worse, as more than one Russian army, despite the heroic efforts 
of many officers and men, is in full retreat, which is all the more 
depressing because many of these are the troops which stood 
heroically when they were badly armed. They are. now fully 
equipped with guns and munitions, of which heavy supplies are 
likely to be captured by the enemy. This is rough on the Allies 
who supplied them. M. Kerensky, alternately described as “ the 
Lloyd George ” or “ the Cromwell ”’ of Russia, is making a twelfth- 
hour heroic attempt to save a situation which even Mark Tapley 
can’t explain away, though in the Westminster Gazette and else- 
where he has a good try. We naturally speak in the dark as to 
any engagements that may have been entered between the Allied 
Governments during the war, apart from the Pact of London, 
which was published, so we do not know what obstacles there 
may be to their revision, but we feel sure that no British Govern- 
ment desires to exercise any influence to induce Russia to acquire 
any territory she does not desire, whether it be Constantinople or 
Armenia, though we cannot help feeling with Mr. Roosevelt and 
with good democrats everywhere, that it would be to the advantage 
of the world that reformed Russia should undertake these respon- 
sibilities. On one subject the Russians will meet with unreserved 
agreement from the British people, who would equally distrust 
any terms of peace settled in secret conclave by any collection 
of diplomats, who for one thing would not be diplomats, because 
they would be politicians. These pages are one constant protest 
against such procedure, and we earnestly appeal to our readers to 
exercise any influence they can in preventing the sacrifices of the 
war from being jeopardized by “ secret diplomacy ” as on former 
occasions. Our best diplomats will surely agree with us on this 
question, as the officials of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic 
Services can scarcely enjoy the manner in which they have become 
both the stalking-horse and the whipping-boy of the politicians. 
Diplomats have had little hand in the “ secret diplomacy ” which 
has become a popular bugbear, as this has been exclusively the 
handiwork of their superiors, ‘‘ responsible statesmen ”’ so called 
plus a few carefully selected sycophants despised by their 
colleagues. 


Ir it be true, as rumoured, that under the present dispensation 
the Foreign Office has been superseded by the Kindergarten, 
who keep the Prime Minister posted in foreign affairs, that in- 
teresting body may conceivably have had some hand in Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s recent excursion into the domestic politics of Germany, 
i which had a curious and suggestive sequel. The 
Kindergarten incident may possibly give pause to enthusiasts 
who have persuaded themselves, and for the moment the Prime 
Minister, that the German people are pining for the signal from 
abroad to “ Democratize” themselves with a view to living 
happily ever afterwards. It does not seem to occur to those 
whose knowledge of the Continent in general and Germany in 
particular may perhaps not uncharitably be symbolized by the 
word nil, to put themselves in the position of the ordinary German, 
who doubtless has his grievances against his own Government 
but is, at any rate, accustomed to be governed. He is not 
encouraged when he looks across the frontiers by every object- 
lesson in “‘ Democracy ”’ that meets his gaze. ‘“‘ Government of the 
people by the people for the people” may be our panacea for 
every ill that flesh is heir to, but it is not everybody’s panacea, 
some cynics opining that not infrequently it signifies “ govern- 
ment of the people by the politicians for the politicians.” Be 
that as it may, the German only believes what he reads in his 
newspapers upon current events, and these only print the legends 
of the Government, of which the chief is that the Fatherland 
was wantonly “ attacked ” by a combination of aggressive Powers 
headed by Belgium, though, thanks to the extraordinary effi- 
cienty and foresight of the Powers that Be, she had been 
provided with all the requisites to meet aggression, and that 
in consequence for three years the aggressors have been kept 
off German soil. In corroboration of this theory it is pointed out 
that Russia has come to grief, being reduced to “ Democratize ” 
herself, which is regarded by Germans as the refuge of the desti- 
tute. The Germans are no less impressed by the fact that neither 
the French Government nor the British Government were ready 
for the war they “‘ provoked,” nor indeed were any of their “ con- 
federates ’»—Belgium, Italy, or Rumania. This failure they debit 
to “ Parliamentarism,” which necessarily places the affairs of State 
in the hands of men who speak vastly above their ability. English- 
men have no desire to adopt the German system, which is odious 
to them, greatly preferring their own, however defective, not 
to say rotten. But we should have enough imagination to 
understand that until Germany meets with military catastrophe 
or bleeds herself white, “ popular government ” has few, if any, 
attractions for a people who are conscious of the fact that they 
are not fit to govern themselves. 


Sucu elementary considerations can hardly have been present 
to the mind of the British Premier during his recent Scottish tour, 
in the course of which he summoned Germany to join the ranks 
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of the democracies, to the unbounded delight of that por- 

. ch tion of the Press which has so far always been 
Rainy <: Sate wrong on every Anglo-German issue. We were 
triumphantly invited to watch the effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
eloquence upon the enemy. We did. The incident was illumi- 
nating. The ball was opened at Glasgow (June 29), where Mr. 
Lloyd George said many admirable things, as he always does 
when speaking on the war. Though when he invited the German 
people to trust “the equity of their cause and not in the might 
of their arms ”’ a broad grin covered Europe, as when he added, 
“May I say that a better guarantee than either would have been 
the democratization of the German Government?” Had Mr. 
Lloyd George boldly proclaimed on behalf of the Allies “No 
peace with the Hohenzollerns ” as the corner-stone of their policy, 
every one in Germany would have understood what was meant, 
and as the German star waned under military and economic 
pressure this leaven would ultimately have worked. But an 
invitation to the Hohenzollerns to become a Democracy must 
have sounded in German ears like a ponderous British joke unless 
it was a characteristic specimen of British hypocrisy. Mr. Lloyd 
George truly informed his audience that one of the outstanding 
features of the war was the reluctance. with which democratic 
countries entered it, from which the historian would conclude 
“ that if all the belligerent nations had been ruled by Governments 
directly responsible to their people there would have been no 
war, and if the German Government’s constitution becomes as 
democratic as either the French, Italian, American, Russian, or 
British Governments’ Constitutions are, that in itself would 
constitute the best guarantee for peace in Europe and the world 
that we can hope to secure.” It may be that historians, who are 
not infallible, will so conclude, though as a matter of fact the 
German people were hardly less keen on the war than the German 
Government. Nor should we suppose that Germans resent what 
is hateful to the rest of the world in German conduct and diplomacy. 
On the contrary, they admire every trick practised on the foreigner 
for the greater glory of the Fatherland, and many of the most 
revolting things done in this war were in response to public 
opinion, which gloats over every atrocity, especially those from 
which Englishmen, Englishwomen, and English children suffer. 
There has been no protest from any German who counts against 
the horrors which have brought indelible disgrace on the German 
name, and efforts to distinguish between the German Government 
and the German people betray ignorance of both. Nevertheless 
Mr. Lloyd George issued this invitation : 


No one wishes to dictate to the German people the form of Government under 
which they choose to live. That is a matter entirely for themselves; but it is right 
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that we should say we could enter into negotiations with a free Government in Germany 
with a different attitude of mind, a different temper, a different spirit, with less sus- 
picion, with more confidence, than we could with a Government whom we know to be 
dominated by the aggressive and arrogant spirit of Prussian militarism ; and the Allied 
Governments would, in my judgment, be acting wisely if they drew that distinction 
in their general attitude in the discussion of the terms of peace. 


SucH was the summons which it was declared had convulsed 
Berlin and put the fear of God into the Prussian “road hogs.” 
For a moment—during which hopes ran high 
throughout Progressive circles—it seemed as though 
there might be sufficient democratic “eye-wash” in Germany 
to enable our simpletons to allege that as “responsible govern- 
ment ” was now in being we might safely open negotiations with 
a Government we could trust. In the ensuing pantomine the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, played his 
accustomed roéle of facing every way so that Prussian Junkers 
and Prussian Socialists—between whom there is not so much 
difference as some Englishmen fondly imagine—might each look 
upon him as “their man.” But, as occasionally happens to 
political contortionists, ‘ Bethmann”’ forfeited all confidence, 
and was ultimately cast off like an old shoe by the Emperor 
on the suggestion of the German General Staff, who are the 
effective rulers of the Fatherland in war under a weak Sove- 
reign. Another personality who emerges whenever “ Parliamen- 
tarism ” is staged for diplomatic purposes is Herr Scheidemann, 
the tame Socialist leader, who is one of the many conflicting 
voices of the German Government and an asset in beguiling any 
British, French, or Russian Socialists who can be persuaded to 
listen to him. This sinister intriguer had evidently heard some 
home truths from neutral Socialists at Stockholm, where it was 
sought to hold a conference under Prussian patronage in order 
to formulate the Prussian policy of “ peace without annexations 
or indemnities,” invented to paralyse the Entente, as it merely 
means that the Allies should bind themselves by a self-denying 
ordinance against the day of victory, Germany remaining free to 
grab anything she can. Herr Scheidemann reported that the 
Stockholm plot was unpromising, partly because “all over the 
world attempts were made to create distrust of German Social 
Democracy. We were described as being really war agitators, 
obedient servants of German Imperialism.”’ There have certainly 
been none more abject; however, Herr Scheidemann believed 
that matters would be put right by a manifesto provided the 
German Government helped their Socialists to bamboozle foreign 
democracies by lavish promises of “ reform.” 


Scheidemann 
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THat German Socialists are not less disingenuous than other 
Germans is clear from the phrasing of Herr Scheidemann’s demand : 

“Tt [the German Government] must no longer 
Erzberger hesitate to prove before all the world by deed 
that it is in earnest about the new Orientation we require to 
complete our political freedom and to overcome distrust abroad 
[our italics] of German declarations and intentions.” That is the 
objective—to fool the foreigner. The next item in the German 
pantomime was the performance of a certain Herr Erzberger, a 
prominent Deputy of the Centre and a faithful tool of the German 
Government, to whom his “ propaganda” in Belgium before the 
war, when he convinced the Belgian Catholic Party that they 
need not concern themselves with national defence as Germany 
would never violate Belgian neutrality—and in Italy afterwards— 
was most helpful to German ambitions. Herr Erzberger’s pose 
was that of an enfant terrible who had not even consulted the 
Centre Party to which he belonged when he suddenly broke out 
in the Main Committee of the Reichstag, on the undoubted inspira- 
tion of the Government, as an “ uncompromising ” advocate of 
“peace without annexations or indemnities” and a spurious 
“democrat.” The Kindergarten were overjoyed. Here were 
two of the largest Parties in the German Parliament—the Social 
Democracy and the Centrum—for the first time during the war 
spouting Democracy and promoting “ a moderate policy.” Surely 
we must be on the eve of a transformation. Our Prime Minister 
had evidently spoken the word in season. We need not quote 
the Westminster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, or the Nation, 
which were beside themselves with joy during these happy days. 
Their satisfaction was short-lived. To heighten the impression 
the strictly censored German Press was allowed to advertise 
“the great crisis” day by day. There were likewise bitter Press 
polemics, especially in Pan-German organs, against Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, which encouraged the illusion abroad that 
he had converted the Kaiser to Democracy, though it was equally 
noted. that he obstinately refused to repeat the blessed words 
“peace without annexations or indemnities.” Those English 
correspondents who instruct us in German affairs from convenient 
spots on the coast or in the mountains were carried away by 
British political nomenclature to the point of prophesying “a 
Coalition” in Berlin, forgetting that so far from being a Parlia- 
ment, in our sense of the term, the Reichstag is but a debat- 
ing society, like that of Putney, without appreciable influence 
on the Imperial Government, which is the servant of the 
Sovereign. 


AFTER sufficient steam had been blown off, the Army intervened— 
the two Inseparables, Marshal von Hindenburg and General 
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von Ludendorff, neither of whom can move one yard without 
Enter Rosen- the other, were brought to the capital ostensibly to 
crantz and report on the military situation, but really to 
Guildenstern assert military control over the political world, 
which was done in the most drastic and offensive manner. There 
had never been the faintest intention of yielding to the so-called 
demands of the “ Left,” which as a matter of fact were never 
seriously pressed, though there had been a question of advertising 
certain shams for propaganda purposes abroad. Vienna was 
reported as being restive, though Viennese views count for little 
in Berlin. It was suggested that such Government as there may 
be in the Dual Monarchy supported Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
against the Pan-Germans, and approved of the more moderate 
peace programme, though we have no means of verifying such 
rumours, which may be circulated to create an atmosphere 
favourable to Austria, thus facilitating the labours of those 
who advocate treating Austria generously or, in other words, 
assuring the Kastern portion of the Pan-German programme, 
crystallized in the formula “ From Berlin to Bagdad.” Surely 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird; there cannot 
be many serious persons in Allied countries taken in by such 
proposals. If the end of the war were to leave Germany in 
control of her present territory plus the Dual Monarchy, the 
Turkish Empire and Bulgaria, what would be the prospects of 
the rest of the world 2 What would be the fate of Russia, 
Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, and Italy? They would 
inevitably become vassals of the Central Empires; how long 
could France and Great Britain hope to hold out against such 
an overwhelming Power? ‘The war has shown even more plainly 
than the period before the war that Vienna has no soul to call 
its own, being merely the puppet of Berlin. Consequently every 
effort to save the Hapsburg Dominions is simply an aggrandize- 
ment of the Hohenzollerns. If there is anything to be learnt from 
the recent German “crisis,” if it had any reality and was not a 
fake from beginning to end, it is that the arch-hypocrite Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, the hero of the “Scrap of Paper” 
conversation, has lost his nerve to the point of realizing that, 
except by bluff, Germany has no prospect of obtaining either 
annexations or indemnities. This is no time for us to relax. 
On the contrary, we must stiffen. It is the only way with bullies. 


One of the German newspapers quoted a Reichstag deputy, 
Herr Wolfgang Heine, as informing that assembly : 
° I recently had a conversation with the Imperial Chancellor, 
oe i Bethmann- and can tell you that the Chancellor would to-day conclude a peace 
soe East and West without annexations and without any indemnity. 
The Chancellor has not yet said it with this clearness in public; he has held it right 
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to keep silence. This is not due to want of seriousness, but lies in the nature of his 
position. The Chancellor is obliged to have regard to privileged persons near and 
behind him. 

He is indeed. Among those who were brought to Berlin to 
participate in his humiliation was the German Crown Prince, 
who with Marshal Hindenburg nominated his successor, in the 
shape of an obscure Prussian official called Dr. Michaelis, at 
the time Prussian Food Controller. He is the creature of the 
Jingo capitalist, the Junker, and, above all, the General Staff. 
He represents the War-to-the-Death Party, which is to the good 
from the Allied point of view, to whose interests the hypocrisies 
of a Bethmann-Hollweg, who could equally talk the language of 
financiers and of Whigs as well as that of Junkers, was decidedly 
r ore dangerous, as it was the fashion to treat him as “ a moderate ” 
with whom we might reasonably hope to do business. But the 
Imperial Chancellor is not a Prime Minister, he is an Imperial 
clerk, as Dr. Michaelis frankly recognizes. He is the mouthpiece 
of the Supreme Command. We welcome the fall of Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg for whatever it may be worth, though it is 
not an important event. We derive encouragement from the 
fact that he finally lost confidence in the triumph of German arms, 
and contracted “cold feet” like some statesmen nearer home. 
A private letter from the rampageous Professor von Harnack, 
incautiously published in a Bavarian journal, described Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg as declaring that the war “at best can only 
be a draw.” Professor von Harnack subsequently sought to 
explain this away, but Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg undeniably 
said something of the kind, and the indiscretion contributed to 
his downfall. It is a volte-face on the part of the author of the 
“regardless ’” U-boat campaign, which was to have brought down 
England some weeks before its disappointment brought down 
the Chancellor. The humiliation suffered by the Reichstag, which 
some of our pundits treat as the Government of Germany, was 
emphasized by the Berliner Tageblatt, one of the very few papers 
in Germany with any Liberal leanings. As an essay in democracy 
in the sense desiderated by Mr. Lloyd George the latest crisis 
ended in a total fiasco, and to-day Germany seems to be further 
from Parliamentarism than she was yesterday. 


AccorDINnG to the Tageblatt,* in an article of which the more 

suggestive passages were deleted by the Censor : 

Autocracy , The leaders of the Reichstag Parties were told nothing about 

Rampant this appointment [i.e. of Herr Michaelis]. They were merely called 
upon—through channels which lie outside all constitutional institu- 

tions—to express their opinion about Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, or about questions 


* Reproduced in the admirably arranged column in the Times entitled “ Through 
German Eyes” (July 21). 
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which are not directly connected with the personal question. Once again the Kaiser did 
not receive them, and did not hear their wishes or proposals. The new Chancellor, just 
like his predecessor, has been appointed without any Parliamentary co-operation, upon 
proposals or instigations, the authors of which are unknown to the representatives of the 
people. 

As the aggrieved Tageblatt adds : 


Dr. Michaelis is sent down to the people and the representatives of the people from 

the heights of Olympus, whence in quite ancient times faith came to mankind. We are 
still pretty far removed from a Parliamentary system, from division of power and 
responsibility, and from Parliamentary control, and everything still goes on according 
to tradition with the co-operation of the most various elements, but without the co- 
operation of the representatives of the people. The Imperial Chancellor Michaelis 
arrives without the representatives of the great German people having had the smallest 
influence upon the selection of the man who in these grave times is to guide the fortunes 
of the country. 
This is so plain as to obviate misunderstanding even in the most 
perverse circles. The single concession made to Parliamentarism 
was that after Dr. Michaelis was appointed, another autocrat, 
the Finance Minister, Herr Hellferich, allowed the leaders of the 
Centre Party, the National Liberals, the Radicals, and the tame 
Socialists to meet the new Chancellor, flanked by Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, alias Hindenburg and Ludendorff, in his back 
garden. Dr. Michaelis’s first utterance faithfully expressed the 
views of his backers. There was not the faintest flavour of 
responsible Government about it; on the contrary, though he 
recognized that the duration of the war had become “a burning 
question,” and the Reichstag was allowed to carry an academic Peace 
resolution, which means nothing under present auspices, the new 
Chancellor sketched the ‘“‘ Peace with victory ” that he foresees, 
leaving Germany in possession of Alsace-Lorraine and Prussian 
Poland as well as of all her lost colonies. These are not even 
subjects of discussion, while annexation is indicated in the “ condi- 
tions of existence of the Empire on the Continent and Overseas ” 
which the Allies are expected to acknowledge. It is true that 
the phrase “ Give and take” is employed, but with the usual 
German meaning as to who does the one and the other. Moreover, 
the Fatherland is to be protected against future economic hostility, 
the Entente being forbidden to develop “an economic offensive 
Alliance ” against the promoters of Mittel Europa, whilst Germany 
is preparing to wage commercial war upon us with a mammoth 
Mercantile Marine. 


Ir while acquiescing in every German claim the Allies renounce 
all their own, especially guarantees against the revival of mili- 
tarism—Germany making no reparation to those 
she has wronged—she will be graciously pleased 
to make a peace founded on “the lasting recon- 
ciliation of the nations.” In other words, she will magnanimously 


A German 
Peace 
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forgive and forget the victims she has injured provided these 
give her everything she wants. Such is the “ German Peace ” 
of the new regime, the Chancellor stating in terms that his policy 
was endorsed by the Supreme Command, while he cheered up 
his audience by repeating his predecessor’s boasts concerning 
U-boats, if in somewhat less precise terms, and sneered at the 
United States as a factor which the German Government regards 
“without serious concern.” These wiseacres are determined 
to make exactly the same mistake about the Americans, who 
can and will become a most formidable belligerent, as they made 
about us. We welcome the Chancellorship of Herr Michaelis as 
we welcome the departure of his predecessor, because he cannot 
mislead even those who are yearning to be misled. It had a 
salutary effect on the British Prime Minister, who is too intelli- 
gent not to realize that he had been misinformed as to the political 
situation in Germany, and, being also human, he was annoyed 
at having been made somewhat ridiculous by this inevitable 
response to his ill-considered invitation to Germany to democratize 
herself. Appropriately enough, Mr. Lloyd George made his reply 
at a great meeting at the Queen’s Hall in celebration of Belgian 
Independence Day. After a high tribute to Belgium for her 
heroic rdle, which had brought upon her martyrdom, he declared 
that “ France owes it, Britam owes it, Europe owes it, the 
civilization of the world owes it to Belgium that her deliverance 
shall be complete.” Then he turned to the new Chancellor. 
“ The Junker has thrown the old Chancellor into the waste-paper 
basket with his ‘Scrap of Paper,’ and they are lying there side by 
side. He will not have to wait long before Junkerdom will follow.” 
Dr. Michaelis’s speech meant that Germany is to-day what she 
was before. There were the customary phrases about securing 
her frontiers, which had annexed Alsace-Lorraine, the suggestion 
if she dared that she would annex Belgium. “ There was to be 
no parting with Imperialistic rights. Ah! They will call men 
from the Reichstag to office, but they will not be Ministers, but 
clerks.” 


THE speech of the new German Chancellor, as Mr. Lloyd George 
recognized, was the utterance of a man waiting on the military 

. : situation. ‘If the Germans win in the West, if 
Rival Belgiums they destroy the Russian Army in the East, if 
their friends the Turks drive Britain out of Mesopotamia, if the 
U-boats sink more merchant ships, then that speech, believe me, 
means annexation all round and military autocracy more firmly 
established than ever.” On the other hand, were the German 
Army beaten East and West, the Turks fail at Bagdad and the 
submarines on the high seas, “that speech is all right. We 
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must all help to make that a good speech. ... But for the 
moment it means that the Military Party have won.” Mr. Lloyd 
George repeated that the question of German Government was 
entirely the business of the German people, “‘ but what manner 
of Government we can trust to make peace with is our business. 
Democracy is in itself a guarantee of peace ; if you cannot get it 
in Germany then we must secure other guarantees ” as a substi- 
_ tute. Would Mr. Lloyd George seriously propose to trust the 
Erzbergers, the Spahns, the Scheidemanns, or any spurious 
Liberals in the Reichstag who may be able to make “‘ Democratic ” 
speeches ? In what respect do they differ from the Bethmann- 
Hollwegs or the Michaelises. They are just as ardent in support 
of submarine warfare, and worship Frightfulness in every shape 
and form. At any rate, Mr. Lloyd George now knows that the 
rulers of Germany have elected for war and more than war, as 
all this emphasis on the necessity of safeguarding the economic 
interests of Germany meant that even were Belgium restored 
her restoration would be a sham. On the other hand, the Allies 
were determined “that Belgium must be restored as a free and 
independent people. Belgium must be a people and not a Protec- 
torate. We must not have a Belgian scabbard for the Prussian 
sword. The sceptre must be Belgian, the sword must be Belgian, 
the scabbard must be Belgian, the soul must be Belgian.” The 
new Chancellor’s utterance signified “a sham independence for 
Belgium, a sham democracy for Germany, a sham peace for 
Europe; and I say Europe has not sacrificed millions of her 
gallant sons to set up on soil consecrated by their blood a mere 
sanctuary for shams.” Let us hope, as we insist continuously 
in these pages, that our Government realizes that this is not a 
contest of oratory in which our more practised performers would 
get the better of the enemy, but a question of taking the practical 
measures necessary by way of guarantee that so formidable a 
Power as Germany shall never again be able to convert Europe 
into a bath of blood. Anything short of this must inevitably 
result in this generation or the succeeding generation enduring 
the same ordeal with the conviction that next time the enemy 
of mankind could and would make a certainty of success. 


CrusHING as was Mr. Lloyd George’s reply, and satisfactory as 
showing that he is not prepared to be indefinitely fooled by the 
A Revelation Boche like the Westminster Gazette, the Manchester 

Guardian, or the Nation, yet more crushing was 
the terrible exposure which Dr. Michaelis brought on the German 
Government—not that we have any right to be either surprised 
or shocked at any manifestation of German devilry. The Chan- 
cellor had had the effrontery to repeat the stale old falsehood, 
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which has long ceased to impose even on the unpaid portion of 
the British Potsdam Party, that Russia had provoked Germany 
into war in 1914. In his words, ‘“ The concentration of the 
Russian Army compelled Germany to seize the sword.” The 
answer came in the Daily Mail (July 24) from Mr. Sefton Delmer, 
an Australian who was English Lecturer in the Berlin University 
for some years before the war and was recently released from 
that country, which he knows intimately, and upon which he has 
published really valuable information. He now reminded Dr. 
Michaelis of a much discussed and highly significant incident on 
July 30, 1914, when, shortly after midday, the Lokal-Anzeiger 
published a special edition announcing that the Kaiser had just 
issued the order for the mobilization of the German Army. A 
few minutes later the edition was called in and the report cancelled, 
which it will be remembered was exploited over here at the time 
as evidence of the peaceful intentions of the German Government. 
In Berlin it was explained, as Mr. Sefton Delmer tells us, that 
“some blunderer had mistakenly ordered the distribution of an 
edition printed only in anticipation of an event regarded as 
extremely probable.” The matter remained wrapped in mystery 
at the time, but later on ugly rumours began to be whispered in 
the lobbies of the Reichstag, and six months ago Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg found it necessary to give that explanation. Mr. Sefton 
Delmer states that a member of the Reichstag informed him at 
the time that the Chancellor’s story was inaccurate, as also of 
the following facts : 

(1) It was an open secret in the Reichstag that von Jagow [German Foreign Secre- 
tary] in his desire to out-Bismarck Bismarck, had staged this little comedy in front of 
the offices of the Lokal-Anzeiger, Unter den Linden. 

(2) The special edition bad only been distributed at that end of Unter den Linden 
in which the agent of the Petersburg Press Bureau and the Russian Embassy would 
most easily be reached. 

(3) That the Russian Ambassador and the Petersburg Press Bureau had immediately 
wired the news to Petrograd, and that the line had been specially cleared by orders from 
above for the immediate transmission of the message. 

(4) That when the Russian Ambassador and the Press Bureau wired a message to 
Petrograd cancelling their former message, this telegram was held up in Prussia for 
many hours. Ere it reached its destination the Russian answering order for mobiliza- 
tion had already gone forth, and the German Government were enabled to announce 


to their own people and to England that owing to Russia’s action Germany’s hand had 
been forced. 


Tus hideous story, which bears the stamp of truth if only because 

it is entirely in keeping with the traditions of the Wilhelmstrasse 

Hi alte and no one but a German official could invent 

fan anything so fiendish, is of special interest to us, 
ontest . ° 

because just as Herr Zimmermann, the present 

German Foreign Secretary, made a speciality of hocussing the 
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American Embassy in Berlin, in which he excelled, his predecessor, 
Herr von Jagow, was the chief and completely successful hypno- 
tizer of the British Embassy. As a distinguished, if somewhat 
naive diplomat once remarked to the present writer of something 
in controversy, “I know that to be true because von Jagow told 
me so himself’! One could only gasp at such sublime simplicity. 
It is, however, alarming to think that whereas German interests 
are in the hands of the super-cunning, who stick at nothing, British 
interests are in the hands of the super-simple, who are not even 
aware of what they are dealing with. Imagine any “ negotia- 
tions” in which Great Britain was championed by, say, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Bonar 
Law, buttressed by their respective private secretaries, against 
the diplomacy of Prince Biilow, Dr. Michaelis, Marshal Hinden- 
burg, General Ludendorff, with a background of Zimmermanns, 
von Jagows, and other men of the same type if of different names, 
of whom Germany can supply unlimited numbers! Our advocates, 
whose forte is speech-making and scoring Parliamentary points, 
would not havé a dog’s chance in such a competition. They 
would have been beaten long before they entered the room. 
They would be generally inspired by the amiable idea that “ Europe 


‘is war-weary, and all Powers, especially Germany, desire and 


seek peace on a basis of mutual give and take.” We all know 
what that means and what to expect. Let us frankly admit that 
if any group of British Parliamentarians find themselves in 
the same room with any group of German generals, officials, or 
diplomats, it will mean that we have thrown up the sponge. 
The Germans would get everything they wanted from our well- 
meaning and high-minded statesmen, who would not hurt a fly 
and could not conceive anybody else hurting a-fly. Some of 
them are already anticipating the happy moment when they will 
be able to take the Boche to their arms and let bygones be bygones. 
We have no objection to their thus discrediting themselves so 


. long as we are not asked to follow suit and so long as public 


interests are not sacrificed in the process. 


WE must not follow the example of those who prefer to shut their 
eyes to the submarine campaign because it is a disagreeable topic, 
Submari and we cordially support Lord. Northcliffe’s demand 
pare from New York for further and better particulars 

ana as to Allied and neutral losses. The present 
statistics are stupid, and we are beginning to suspect that the 
only reason for refusing to alter them is departmental amour- 
propre, of which the Admiralty would appear to have its fair 
share. For one thing, they promote the wildest rumours. Thus 
the New York Times has seriously suggested the figure of 1,600,000 
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tons of shipping sunk monthly, which would indicate an annual 
loss of nearly 20,000,000 tons, a fable which speaks for itself. The 
official figures published since February are mainly interesting 
by their weekly comparisons and in showing that the last fortnight 
of April was decidedly worse than any period before or since. 
Between February 17 and July 22, 434 vessels of over 1600 tons 
have been sunk by mine or submarine. There is no occasion for 
premature congratulations over recent improvements. If we 
cannot actually be starved out by U-boats, as now seems to be 
admitted even by Admiral Tirpitz, we can be made increasingly 
uncomfortable, and it looks as though by the spring of next 
year there would be a severe squeeze, unless in the interval, which 
few anticipate, some decisive method be discovered for dealing 
with these pests. The Mercantile Marine is beyond praise. The 
Navy has done incredibly well—even though certain Staff changes 
at the Admiralty may be necessary, giving youth more voice— 
and our losses are much less than Germany hoped for or we feared. 
But their gravity can be gathered from the joint appeal signed 
by Sir Edward Carson and Sir John Jellicoe (July 17), which 
strikes a somewhat different note from Mr. Lloyd George : 

Every day merchant ships are being sunk, and we need to use all our resources to 
prevent our being threatened with starvation. The enemy knows this, and has staked 
everything upon it. If he succeeds victory will rest with him, but if he fails his defeat 
is certain. 

There are only two weapons that we can use, and both can only be forged in the 
shipyards of the country. One is the class of warship that enables the Navy to hunt 
and destroy the enemy submarines. The other is every new merchant ship that takes 
the place of a ship that has been sunk. 

According to Mr. Hurd, the naval expert of the Daily Telegraph, 
when the submarine war opened, of our 3000 sea-going ships of 
over 1600 tons, upwards of 50 per cent. are engaged in war work. 
Our losses therefore fall on the other half, required for meeting the 
needs of 45,000,000 of people. Therefore the large vessels sunk 
since February, when the Admiralty record began, totalling 434, 
must be subtracted, not from 3000, but from 1500. In other 
words, “apart from the product of new shipbuilding, our free 
tonnage has sunk by nearly one-third... .” Such losses are 
extremely serious in the light of the statement by the late Minister 
of Munitions that we are at present building at the rate of only 
1,500,000 tons annually, ie. about 300 vessels of approximately 
5000 tons. The reason, according to the Daily Telegraph expert, 
whom no one can accuse of being “agin the Government,” that 
we have not made greater efforts is that, despite all warnings, 
British Governments have not realized any more than the nation 
generally that “everything we are attempting depends on sea- 
power—the power which resides in the two navies.” There 
is a shortage of material and a shortage of labour, which could 
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long since have been made good had there been any adequate 
comprehension of the peril involved “in the gradual reduction 
of facilities for carrying troops and all they require, raw materials 
for munitions, and a large proportion of the food of the whole 
population—naval, military, and civilian—wherever it may be, 
ashore or afloat, in this country or on the various fronts.” We 
cannot rely on other Powers doing for us what we must do for 
ourselves. 


It is a tragic thought that the losses of ships continue from week to week—sometimes 
high and sometimes low—and the shortage of labour and material in the shipyards 
still exists. It is there that the war is to be won, as Sir Edward Carson and Admiral 
Jellicoe have once more reminded the workers ; but, in spite of that fact, which stares 
the country in the face, day by day we are still watching the shrinkage of our sea- 
power—all for the want of vision, energy, and a proper utilization of our man-power 
and resources. The urgent need of the moment is more material and more men; 
especially in the latter respect the strength of our engine-shops and shipyards must be 
boldly reinforced, and that problem the authorities should tackle, without a moment’s 
delay, on broad and definite lines. Piracy will not triumph, of that I am as convinced 
now as seven months ago ; but it may bring us very low and entail unnecessary suffering 
unless there is a clearer judgment on the vital issue of this war of transport. 


THE domestic sensation of the past month was, needless to say, 
the publication of the Mesopotamia Report, with its various 
sequele, for some of which we were fully prepared, 
though others came as a distinct shock to the 
public, which does not easily discard all its cherished illusions. 
The net result is to leave the “ politicians’ more discredited 
than ever as a class, though one of their number, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, distinguished himself by his self-respecting conduct, 
and to that extent the Front Benches would have scored had not 
their most prominent members dissociated themselves from him 
and denounced him for doing the right thing. It is significant 
of the extent to which responsible statesmen have fallen from 
their former high estate that almost the only way in which any 
of them are nowadays expected to distinguish themselves is by 
the modest virtue of resignation. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
action in relinquishing the Seals of the India Office because Lord 
George Hamilton’s Commission passed severe reflections on his 
administration and censured several of his subordinates, though 
animadverting but mildly on his own conduct and testifying to 
his personal efforts on behalf of the wounded—is universally 
approved of by public opinion and by newspapers which have 
never agreed upon anything before. It seems a pity that the 
Premier and two ex-Premiers should have gone out of their way 
to condemn it as apparently conflicting with the sacred doctrine 
“The politician can do no wrong.” We naturally cannot epito- 
mize or discuss the Mesopotamia Report here—it is a Blue Book 
of nearly two hundred pages—some aspects of which are dealt 
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with elsewhere. During the acute controversy which its appear- 
ance evoked it incidentally transpired, on the unimpeachable 
authority of its Chairman, Lord George Hamilton, that both the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Commissions were appointed less 
for the purpose of ascertaining the truth than in order to save 
the Coalition Government from defeat in Parliament! By such 
paltry persons is our great country governed. Under the circum- 
stances we must congratulate ourselves on being allowed to learn 
so much of what goes on behind the scenes, because undeniably 
Mr. Asquith, who is no fool, took precautions in constituting 
these Commissions to secure the Cabinet against exposure by 
packing them with Parliamentarians who presumably might be 
expected to unload all the blame on to minor scapegoats, especially 
soldiers. Mr. Asquith doubtless also calculated on being in office 
whenever these Reports were ready, and in the improbable event 
of their contents being damaging to the Front Benches he would 
be able almost without effort to suppress them. He is understood 
to have exerted himself privately to prevent Lord Cromer’s Report 
from seeing the light, and it was almost an accident that we had 
the Mesopotamia Report as there was a prolonged struggle inside 
the Government against publication, publicity only winning, so 
to speak, “on the post.” 


THE satisfactory feature of the business was the thorough and 
. impartial manner in which the Commissioners concentrated on 
The Arch their most unwelcome task, and though we cannot 
Criminal help feeling that they let off their brother-politicians 

far too lightly, piling the agony on to their subor- 
dinates, the wonder is, under the circumstances, that any blame 
should have fallen on any of “the great, wise, and eminent.” 
Simla does not come out well—it would appear to be a huge pile 
of paper and a vast coil of red tape, in which the official world 
are engrossed—and there is general regret that Lord Hardinge 
should have selected the Foreign Minister as the custodian of 
his honour, because Mr. Balfour, who has many merits, is notori- 
ously set in the view that no one above a certain degree of impor- 
tance should under any circumstances be brought to book. It 
is an aristocratic view of government out of sympathy with 
these democratic days. Lord Hardinge would have been far 
wiser from every point of view in following the admirable example 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, covering his subordinates and putting 
himself in the right. The Indian Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, also comes out badly, as do some other soldiers, 
and especially Sir William Meyer, the Indian Finance Minister, 
who continued cheese-paring in war. It is noteworthy that while 
every implicated soldier has suffered in one way or the other, no 
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civilian has so far been punished—Sir William Meyer has actually 
been given further responsibility in India—while the arch-criminals, 
the politicians—except Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who has punished 
himself, if retirement from such Governments as now afflict us 
can be called punishment—have escaped unscathed, some of the 
guiltiest parties being recalled to office. The medical side of the 
campaign contained horrible features, redeemed to some extent 
by the gallantry, devotion, and rare moral courage of Major 
Carter of the I.M.S., who forced reform despite vows of ven- 
geance from superiors. But surely what concerns the country 
and the Empire as much as anything was the deliberate and 
organized attack of the Home Government upon the Indian 
Army during the critical years before the war, at a time when 
Mr. Asquith has told us in terms that he fully realized the German 
danger for the very good reason that the German Government 
intimated to his Government in the plainest possible manner, 
following on the Haldane Mission to Berlin in 1912, that aggression 
was their policy. Mr.-Asquith is our witness : . 

They [the German Government] asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us 
for a free hand so far as we were concerned if, and when, they selected the oppor- 
tunity to overbear, to dominate, the European world. (Mr. Asquith at Cardiff, 
October 2, 1914.) 


As he said on the same occasion : 

We now see clearly written down in letters of carnage and spoliation the real aims 
and methods of this long-prepared and well-organized scheme against the liberties of 
Europe. 


NEVERTHELESS Mr. Asquith, as Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
and charged above all men with the duty of safeguarding the 
Crippling British Empire against impending danger, exerted 
India all the influence of his Government to weaken 
India and make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
her to play her part when inevitable Armageddon burst upon the 
world. As we now learn from the Mesopotamia Report, so late 
as March 1914, with the Great War staring them in the face, 
the Asquith Government (The Most Noble the Marquess of Crewe, 
K.G., being Secretary of State for India) sent orders to the 
Government of India endorsing the Report of a Committee which 
had actually been sent out from Great Britain for this purpose, 
“that the normal standard of net military expenditure should 
be retained at 19°5 million sterling, and that to the extent that 
reductions can be made in the figure by the economies we have 
suggested, but not otherwise, our proposed measures for the 
improvement of the Army should be taken in hand.” Lord 
Crewe, who deserves to be impeached for this document if for 
nothing else, concluded, in the words of the Report, by thus 
VOL. LXIX 44 
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“ placing an arbitrary limit on military expenditure as regards 
fresh demands.” 


I am anxious to receive from you [Lord Hardinge] a general assurance on similar 
lines as to the limits within which military expenditure in the immediate future will 
be confined, and until you are in a position to give it I should find it difficult to deal 
with any separate proposals that you might submit for carrying out measures in- 
volving expense that have been recommended for adoption by the Committee. 


In plain language the Indian Government, which was not in 
close touch with the European situation, was blackmailed by the 
Home Government into perilous economy at a time when the 
Home Government tells us that it fully realized the danger. We 
would ask our readers, if they propose to whitewash such conduct, 
how can they ever hope to see decent government in this country ? 
Among the few bright spots in the Report, and it is a very bright 
spot, 1s the foresight of a great soldier. Sir Douglas Haig was 
Chief of the Staff to the Indian Commander-in-Chief in 1911, 
the year of Agadir, and we read with keen satisfaction that he 
put forward a memorandum “ suggesting that the Indian military 
establishments might have to furnish an expeditionary force, 
armed and equipped to meet a European army.” In this paper, 
as we might expect from the reputation of its author, ‘“‘ he contem- 
plated the possibility of a war with Turkey, either alone or 
supported by Germany ; but it was stated in evidence before us 
that this memorandum did not receive the approval of the Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge.” The Commissioners add, “It is a matter of 
common knowledge that after the Agadir incident in 1911 there 
was such a possibility of war with Germany as to call for military 
preparation and the consideration of plans of action.” The Report 
adds, “The responsibility for this omission must rest primarily 
with the Cabinet. Although the Indian Government is, to some 
extent, independent of the Cabinet, yet the Cabinet, through 
the Secretary of State for India, can exercise control and authority 
over its actions, but the whole influence of the Home Government 
was thrown in the direction of restriction rather than expansion 
of military preparation in India. So far as Mesopotamia was 
concerned the consequences were unfortunate—there was a lack 
of plans and a lack of preparation.” Among the Cabinet Ministers 
of the day was Mr. Winston Churchill, who was First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary for India during 
this crucial period was Mr. Edwin Montagu. 


THe Government made a frightful mess of the Mesopotamia 
Report—it was another home-made humiliation. After one 

._ proposal more preposterous than another had been 
Reconstruction mooted and scouted they finally decided that 
nothing should be done to any person of political importance, 
that no bureaucrats should be brought to book, but they would 
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confine themselves to a further harrying of the soldiers who had 
already suffered for their blunders. Not a single hair on the 
head of any Mandarin may under any circumstances be touched. 
This is the law of the Front Benches. To add insult to injury, 
the Prime Minister exploited the situation created by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the most shameless and 
cynical manner. Had any of us predicted that the immediate 
sequel of the publication of the Mesopotamia Report would be 
the resurrection of Dardanelles Churchill we should have been 
laughed at by any Member of the Ministry. It has since trans- 
pired that Mr. Lloyd George did not consult his colleagues, most 
of whom heard for the first time from the Press that Dr. Addison 
had suddenly relinquished the Ministry of Munitions for the 
benefit of Mr. Churchill, and, what was no less outrageous, Mr. 
Montagu was to succeed Mr. Chamberlain, while a new Ministry 
of Reconstruction was to be created primarily for the purpose of 
providing congenial and remunerative employment for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friend Dr. Addison. If this is not Tammany Hall 
overnment, what is it? The public were furious, but powerless, 
though it looked at one moment as though the Cabinet, which 
had been getting groggier and groggier, might collapse. In order 
to reassure the country it was semi-officially announced that 
Mr. Churchill would have no say in the management of the war, 
but a Minister of Munitions can lose a war rather more easily than 
most people. Moreover, there is the melancholy moral effect of 
perpetually promoting failure. There is also considerable surprise 
that Mr. Lloyd George should allow himself to be thus bullied 
into an undesirable appointment—which is accentuated by the 
belief that a powerful group of financiers had been working 
overtime to effect this coup. Certainly the ardour of a certain 
Press in booming Mr. Churchill in season and out of season makes 
unpleasant reading. To ease the shock Sir Edward Carson was 
put into the War Cabinet, but as he relinquishes the Admiralty, 
where he has been altogether admirable and has tackled many 
much-needed and long-postponed reforms, we are not consoled, 
though we trust that his successor, Major-General Vice-Admiral 
Sir Eric Geddes, is as good a man as he is supposed to be, At 
any rate, he does not owe his position to political intrigue or 
to the International Jew, or to the fact that he has delivered a 
certain number of speeches for or against Welsh Disestablishment. 


Tue King has done a sound and popular thing in continuing the 
process of eliminating every trace of Germanism from his family 
The Royal and adopting a British name. Our Royal House 
ering had more than one unpleasant association with 
the Hohenzollerns—unpleasant, not merely because 
the latter are Boches, but because they are such cads, especially 
the German Emperor, Prince Henry of Prussia, and the unspeak- 
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able Crown Prince. These are all peculiarly cruel bullies, and, 
like all bullies, cowards—they are always either snarling or 
whining. Now that the Ladies and Gentlemen of our own Royal 
House are clear of this contamination we may all freely say 
what we think of it. It was some consolation to know that 
our illustrious Sovereign King Edward—whose fame certainly 
does not diminish with the lapse of time—disliked and despised 
his nephew, “the great Imperial bounder,” and that from a boy 
King George cordially detested his insufferable cousin, who was 
always swaggering and swashbuckling and lying and telling other 
people how they should behave without having any conception of 
conduct himself. Throughout the reign of Queen Victoria the 
dynastic tie was most advantageous to Germany and materially 
contributed towards the Hohenzollern hegemony established 
throughout Europe by Bismarck, while it was correspondingly 
disastrous for our country and other countries. Queen Victoria 
was admirable in home affairs and latterly in Imperial affairs, 
having a mind and purpose of her own, but her influence abroad 
was almost always wrongly exercised, because in nine cases out 
of ten, being swayed by pro-German prepossessions, she gave a 
casting-vote in favour of Germany and against the Powers that 
were vainly endeavouring to withstand Pan-Germany. On 
occasion, as we know, greatly to Her Majesty’s honour, she was 
able to triumph over her prejudices, and rendered invaluable service 
in preventing the Hohenzollerns from “ finishing off” France in 
1873. But this was an altogether exceptional incident in the 
Victorian policy, which pursued an Anglo-Germanizing tendency 
despite the Anglophobe tendencies being deliberately developed 
across the North Sea under Hohenzollern auspices and on the 
direct instigation of Bismarck. Had Queen Victoria’s bias 
continued to dominate British policy during the opening years of 
this century Great Britain would have inevitably relapsed into a 
“naval Austria ” without even putting up a fight. 


Happi.y, with the reign of King Edward a new spirit entered 
Buckingham Palace and penetrated to Downing Street, though, 
Th f unfortunately, the great constructive work of the 
Win ~ °° Sovereign was to a large extent ruined by the 

politicians, who refused to allow preparation to 
march with policy. Thanks to our Pacifists in and out of office, 
Germany became convinced that we should be “too proud to 
fight,”’ which was an immense encouragement to her in prosecuting 
her predatory plans. Mr. Churchill, who is nowadays masquerad- 
ing as a patriot, was one of those who most effectually helped 
the enemy at the vital moment by such utterances as the following, 
which one might have supposed would permanently disqualify 
their author from holding another responsible position : 


“ 
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There is no real antagonism of interests between Great Britain and Germany. Do 
not allow yourselves, I,implore you, to be led away by those foolish guides who try 
to make out that there is a great and fundamental collision between these two peoples. 
They have nothing whatever to fight about, and nowhere whatever to fight in. (Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Edinburgh, July 17, 1909.) 

King Edward’s last days are known to have been saddened by his 
inability to make his Ministers realize the German danger which 
he instinctively felt—his patriotic apprehensions being all the 
more remarkable because his circle comprised several astute and 
unscrupulous International Jews, who exploited their influence to 
keep us disarmed, and when after King Edward’s death the 
Fatherland’s hour sounded, in 1914, these Cosmopolitans, headed 
by families which had been domiciled in our country for several 
generations, mobilized as one man in order to keep Great Britain 
neutral while Germany dismembered France. We shall always 
regard this as a particularly poor return for the excessively hand- 
some hospitality which the International Jew has enjoyed on this 
side of the North Sea, which is in no way atoned for by any 
largesses, however munificent, to the Red Cross or other beneficent 
and well-advertised institutions. We attach importance to the 
King’s Proclamation, not only on account of its contents, but on 
account of its promise. It relinquishes all German titles and 
dignities and assumes the name of Windsor as that of the Royal 
House. It signifies the Anglicization of the Crown in all its 
ramifications. There is a particularly popular legend that on 
the outbreak of war the Prince of Wales joyously observed 
to his sister, “ At any rate, we shan’t have to marry Germans.” 
Any such outrage is now “ unthinkable ’—to use the politician’s 
favourite phrase. Indeed, there is a widespread hope, not to 
say expectation, that all the King’s children will marry within 
the British Empire, and thus save their country from compro- 
mising ties with personages of the type of the ex-Monarch 
universally known as “Tino.” The special meeting of the 
Privy Council, at which the Proclamation was issued, was held 
on July 17, being attended by the Duke of Connaught, the 
Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. G. N. Barnes—and last, but not least, Mr. Fisher, the 
High Commissioner of Australia, and Mr. W. P. Schreiner and 
General Smuts, representing South Africa. The Proclamation 
set forth that the King had determined “that henceforth our 
House and Family shall be styled and known as the House and 
Family of Windsor ; and whereas we have further determined for 
Ourselves and for and on behalf of Our descendants and all other 
the descendants of Our Grandmother Queen Victoria of blessed 
and glorious memory, to relinquish and discontinue the use of all 
German titles and dignities,” it was also declared and announced 
on behalf of the King and “ all other the descendants ” of Queen 
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Victoria who were subjects of these realms, that they “ relinquish 
and enjoin the discontinuance of the use of the Degrees, Styles, 
Dignities, Titles, and Honours of Dukes and Duchesses of Saxon 
and Princes and Princesses of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
other German Degrees, Styles, Dignities, Titles, Honours, and 
Appellations to Us or to them heretofore belonging or apper- 
taining.” 


In the face of such a clean sweep of the unclean thing it should 
be hereafter impossible for malicious persons to insinuate that 

the hesitation of Ministers to place ‘“‘ No peace 
Cock and Bull ith the Hohenzollerns” in the forefront of the 
Allied programme is traceable to dynastic influence. It used to 
be whispered that a stout-hearted British Government would 
have struck this blow for Democracy but for the restraining 
influence of these Royal relationships.. Similarly, it was suggested 
that Buckingham Palace was protecting the Greek King; also 
that our country was to become the asylum of the Romanoffis, 
and thus destroy whatever prospects there might be of an Entente 
with the new regime in Russia—under similar pressure. We 
need believe none of these cock-and-bull stories, of which the 
chief is now exploded. The Royal Proclamation is a nasty jar 
for Potsdam, as it suited the German Emperor to pose as a Super- 
Monarch before whom all other monarchs bowed down and would 
continue doing so until the end of the chapter. It is not unlikely 
to be followed elsewhere. The King, we may be sure, is enchanted 
at casting off a repulsive yoke. So far from the influence of the 
British Crown being used to save the Hohenzollern criminals, it 
must be all the other way. It is obvious that one or other dynasty 
will go under ; we are determined that it shall not be ours, but 
we recognize that should Wilhelm II or his family remain on the 
German throne at the end of the war the cause of Prussian mili- 
tarism would have won, because, as we learn afresh from recent 
developments, you might as well talk of democratizing the devil 
as the Hohenzollerns. If the war-makers of 1914 are left in 
possession, there must be another war. King George realizes 
this as keenly as any one ; the permanent survival of his dynasty 
depends on the downfall of the Hohenzollerns, for the simple 
reason that the House of Windsor is bound up with democracy, 
just as the Hohenzollerns are bound up with autocracy. 


Wirs the progressive slump of the politicians the influence of the 
Crown automatically increases, even if the Sovereign be uncon- 
ne scious of it. Until the last few weeks there 
—_— appeared to be a deliberate and determined 
attempt to keep the King in the background 

and to obscure his war labours. The Press was instructed 
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to boycott His Majesty’s movements and utterances, which 
may conceivably have been due to excessive nervousness in 
thoughtless courtiers, but was more probably attributable to poli- 
tical jealousy. At last, thanks to continual protest, the boycott 
of the King and Queen has broken down, and the people 
are allowed to know of their amazing activities on both sides of 
the Channel, of which their extensive visit to the Western Front is 
an historic event. Wherever they go they are acclaimed, and we 
no longer hear of that “revolutionary movement ” which was 
at one time supposed to be seething in undiscoverable places. 
There is admittedly profound and general discontent with the 
existing order of things. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that, except the Monarchy, our institutions are found wanting 
now that the grim test of war has been applied. Politicians qua 
politicians are objects of execration, but the Crown’s popularity 
remains unaffected. The prolonged Ministerial attempt to belittle 
the Monarchy and make it a puppet of the predominant Parlia- 
mentary Caucus has recoiled on its authors. There is obviously 
something radically wrong, and as it has been dinned into us 
that the King’s functions have been absorbed by his Ministers, 
it must be they and not he who is at fault. The Government 
sometimes seem as though not even trying to do their 
best, while every one knows that the King is always doing 
“hia bit,” however exhausting or monotonous. No mal- 
content in any class, whatever his grievance, conceives that 
things would be bettered if the Crown were abolished and 
an Asquith, a Lloyd George, a Balfour, a Bonar Law, or a 
Ramsay Macdonald were eligible as President of the Republic 
as well as Prime Minister. We should be “no forrarder,”’ we 
should gain nothing, we should have lost a great deal. Every one 
can see this. The thesis refutes itself. The unmaking of the 
politicians has involved the remaking of the Crown. If there be 
any criticism on the King it is that His Majesty does not assert 
himself more often within the limits of the Constitution by refusing, 
e.g. to assent to preposterous peerages and the pic appoint- 
ment of impossible persons whose names are a byword throughout 
His Majesty’s Dominions. The position of the Crown would be 
enormously strengthened if it were known that when it is proposed 
to make Sir Rufus Isaacs Lord Chief Justice, to confer a peerage 
on Sir Maxwell Aitken, the Order of Merit on Viscount Haldane, 
or the Ministry of Munitions on Mr. Winston Churchill, the King 
had put down his foot and said “No.” It would be quite enough 
for the Prime Minister to know that the Monarch had a mind of 
his own in such matters, and Crown, Government, and Country 
would be spared much humiliation. The influence of the Crown 
has increased, is increasing, and should be still further increased. 
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THERE have been many other interesting and important events 
at a time when literally the whole world from China to Peru is 
in the crucible, and no man can guess what the 
morrow may bring forth. No sooner is any state- 
ment made about the state of any country than it is promptly 
contradicted “on authority,” so we have no means of knowing 
what may be happening anywhere. Whether Sweden is coming 
in on the side of Germany, or Spain on ours. Whether Holland 
can maintain her perilous and precarious neutrality. The situa- 
tion in Greece would appear to be clearing up, thanks to the 
mission of M. Jonnart and the powerful personality of M. Veni- 
zelos. We hardly know what may be the state of mind of the 
British people, save that they are grimly determined to go through 
to the end and have their reckoning with the politicians after- 
wards. The high price of food, which is partially due to the 
lack of foresight in responsible circles, is a cause of acute annoy- 
ance, while the reckless extravagance of every Public Department 
—parsimonious in peace, prodigal in war—is beginning to attract 
the attention of the House of Commons. Ireland is another 
problem which has been deliberately inflamed by human folly, 
with the result that an “ All-Irish Convention” meets to find a 
constitutional solution just as Sinn Fein has swept the South 
into revolutionary Republicanism. Then we have air raids on 
London, which serve to keep the war before Pacifists, and are 
valuable in proportion as they educate us in the influence of the 
air on victory and sterilize the Lower House of Convocation’s 
anemic desire to be smitten on the other cheek by the Boche. 
Infinitely more momentous than these and many other items which 
fill the Bill is the tragedy of our magnificent super-Dreadnought 
battleship the Vanguard, which was blown up at anchor on July 9 
with the loss of 802 officers and men—the very flower of our race— 
including Captain Dick. Luckily, 24 officers and 71 men were ashore. 
This is the fourth British warship that has vanished in this way, 
and though the official world may swear until they are black in 
the face that the Bulwark, the Princess Irene, the Natal, and now 
the Vanguard were all “ accidents,” the unofficial world scents 
foul play and suspects the Unseen Hand who is still too powerful 
to be interned. It is alleged that the lost ships all belong to 
the same port—an assertion we have no means of verifying. We 
sincerely hope either that the authorities will take effective steps 
to reassure the Navy and the nation that these calamities were 
unavoidable, or convince themselves that they have to deal with a 
most dangerous gang of dastardly criminals commanding unlimited 
resources. Have any German ships been blown up under similar 
circumstances, or is this fate reserved for the Allies ? 


The Vanguard 
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National Review Office) a refreshing work 

on the Unseen Hand in English History. 
Unlike Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, or Herodotus, 
he refuses to tamper with the facts of 
history. Macaulay sacrificed accuracy to style. 
Carlyle received the Order of Merit from the King 
of Prussia after suppressing in his Life of Frederick 
the Great fundamental facts relating to that 
astute and infamous ruler. Froude in_ his 
“* English in Ireland ” and in other books departed 
sufficiently from accuracy to earn for his writings 
the adjective ‘“* Froudacious.” Herodotus, the 
Father of History, attempted to record, not only 
the wars, but the causes of the wars between 
Greece and the barbarians. Readers of Hero- 
dotus love him because he is simple, frank, 
talkative, and amiable, but he was not a scientific 
historian. He wrote frequently, not history, but 
legend. Mr. Ian Colvin’s plan, both in his 
former book “‘ Germans in England” and “ The 
Unseen Hand in English History,” is a record of 
facts which tell against the mighty modernized 
Hanseatic League. Our author wastes no words. 
A silver thread like the red strand in an Alpine 
Club rope runs through his story of three hundred 
years of economic history which, by other writers, 
has been twisted, tortured, melted, torpedoed, 
and altered to suit the politics of the day.—VaNnoc 
in Referee. 
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Mr. Cotvin’s “ Unseen Hand in English History ” is a continuation 
of his book “‘ The Germans in England.” There is more about the 
plot, given to him to discover and expose, in which the Germans 
have been for centuries engaged. Their secret work was going on, 
“‘ not for the first or the last time,” in the days of Elizabeth; and 
the same “ unseen hand ”’ is still busy, as Mr. Colvin shows in such 
chapters as “‘ Jack and the Giant,” “‘ John Bull in the Grocery 
Trade,” “‘ Family Jars,” and “‘The Mountain of Gold and the 
Mountain of Iron.” —The Times. 


It makes an interesting study of our naval policy as a buttress of 
our economic strength, and freely and forcibly criticizes the theory 
of Free Trade worked out by Adam Smith and economists who have 
neglected to study the growth of sea power; and finally contends 
with no small force of argument that a tariff is the foundation and 
the chief weapon of a national policy, and that the Germans learned 
this lesson long ago, and have been applying it to practical politics 
during the past hundred years.—Scotsman. 


Ir is hardly necessary to commend a book by “I. C.” to the 
readers of this journal, who know the profound insight he has into 
the sources of our national strength and weakness, the saeva indignatio 
with which he pursues the corrupt politicians of any and every 
Party, and the power and precision of the style which reveals his 
fearless, indefatigable personality in verse and prose alike. He must 
needs set forth the truth as he sees it—and all journalists, even 
those who quarrel with every clause in his political creed, are bound 
to admire his incapacity for the spirit of compromise which, in the 
nearer past, has so sadly weakened British journalism. As contro- 
versialist even those who have suffered at his hands admit that he 
is a “bonny fighter ”—a species of literary Alan Breck whose 
glittering sword-play is so elegant in execution as to make the death- 
thrust a kind of personal compliment. And such is the ruthless 
dexterity of this modern Swift’s fencing, when opposed to some 
pundit with a learned sandbag, that the extent of his own erudition, 
the wide range of his knowledge of men and affairs as well as of 
books, is apt to escape the attention of the spectators. 

In the present volume, as in “ The Germans in England,” to 
which it is a sequel, he certainly proves that he knows more about 
history than the professional historians.—Morning Post. 


No historian should be tempted by a cross, a peerage, or a 
bloody hand on his escutcheon to twist history in the interests of 
a political Party. Therefore Mr. Colvin’s work is invaluable. He 
tackles our present problems in the true scientific spirit—using the 
word “ scientific ” as a synonym for love of truth. And Mr. Colvin 
too, has style which is more interesting than romance. Change is 
the unwritten law of the Great War. Change in the writing of 
history is one condition of our survival as a people. Mr. Colvin gives 
us the clue to the solution of the problems of the present by flashing 
his searchlight on the problems of the past. The book is more 
interesting than any novel I have read for many a day.—Referee. 
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Tis book is an argument drawn from history, with the intent 
to prove that foreign influence, and chiefly German at that, has 
been the unseen hand, by which, or in revolt against which, the 
fortunes of our country have been decided. As a sketch of certain 
events in our history it is of considerable interest. It is written in 
a very direct, plain, and readable style, which leaves the reader in 
no doubt whatever as to the author’s meaning or his attitude towards 
most of the theme he discusses.—Glasgow Herald. 
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In “The Unseen Hand in English History” (The National 
Review Office), Mr. Ian D. Colvin has written a book that should 
have a wide circulation. He gets out of the rut of the average 
historian, who devotes himself mainly to dry records of politicians 
and the like. Mr. Colvin deals mainly with the commercial side of 
history. ‘‘ The ruling motive in politics,” he says, “‘ is interest. . . . 
A few men on great occasions work for a cause: most men all the 
time work for their own ends.” He shows that “ England is most 
happy when the national interest and the Government work together, 
and least happy when our Government is controlled by the unseen 
hand of the foreigner.” 

The German is an old worker of ill in Britain.—Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 
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In an earlier volume Mr. Colvin’s painstaking and patriotic fa 
research have produced the story of Germanic influence in England 
down to the days when the Germans were expelled from the Steel a 
Yard by Queen Bess. The fact that Mr. Colvin’s story stopped at 
that point may possibly have created in some minds the idea that 
German intrigue stopped there also. Consequently, in the present 
volume the indefatigable author takes up the story and brings it down 
to the present time. In essence Mr. Colvin proves that throughout 
the economic history of this country, from the days of Simon de 
Montford down to the year 1917, Germany has been our relentless o 
and unscrupulous enemy, endeavouring at every point to cripple and 8 
destroy our economic independence. 

The method has been uniformly the same—that of corrupting in 
earlier days our monarchs and in later days our politicians, by lending 
them money, spying out their secrets, and bribing their connexions. 
Yet even profound students of English economic development can : 
hardly have been aware, until they studied Mr. Colvin’s pages, to 
what an extent this policy has been carried, or how universally the i 
hand of German devilry can be discerned right through our long e 
island story. Looking at the colossal world drama which is now pro- 
ceeding before our eyes, it may be said with emphasis that no patriot’s 
education is complete until he has read Mr. Colvin’s two books. 

Financial News. 


Mr. Cotvin’s reading of history is always characterized by 
originality as well as vivacity, and the historical student as well as 
the economist will find interesting and suggestive matter in, for 
example, his restatement of the real objects of the much-maligned 
“mercantile system.”—Northern Whig. 
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are not themselves Motorists— 

knows what the Stepney is. The 
Stepney Spare Wheel which was invented 
for use with Motor Cars to obviate the 
necessity of changing or repairing a 
punctured tyre on the road, was one of 
the most useful inventions ever intro- 
duced in connection with motoring. 
The Company, whose Spare Wheel Works 
are at Llanelly, have now launched out 
in the actual making of a most successful 
all-rubber non-skid tyre, which is known 
as the Stepney Road-Grip, and a most 
up-to-date Rubber Factory has been 
erected at Walthamstow for the manu- 
facture of Tyres and Tubes. 
It is a cover with an exceptionally strong 
tread of thick rubber, so designed that 
the tyre has an absolutely safe grip on all 
kinds of roads. It is safe on wet grass, 
muddy, or greasy roads, and is a splendid 
tyre for use on snow. It gives very long 
mileage, and although so substantial is 
very resilient and comfortable to ride on. 
Users should keep it well inflated, when 
it will last much longer than if the bir 
pressure is below what it ought to be. 
The Company’s Rubber Works at 
Walthamstow are very busy with Gov- 
ernment orders, but agencies in all parts 
of the country are carrying fair stocks, 
where supplies can be obtained. 
Another speciality of the Stepney 
Company is the Anti-Rust Band Tube 
which is fitted with a band of rust- 
resisting rubber where the tube comes in 
contact with the rim, and prevents any 
rust from the car rim injuring the tube 
itself. It is made of several sheets of 
rubber laminated and vulcanized to- 
gether, is hand made, and very well 
finished. 


Though these Covers and Tubes of The 
Stepney Spare Motor Wheel Co., 168 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1, 
and Stepney Works, Llanelly, are so 
excellent, their prices compare favourably 
with those of other makes. 
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‘The Publishers of the National Review 
have issued a Map of the Western Front, 
which gives a comprehensive idea of the 
battle front, indicated by a bold brown 
line, from the North Sea to Switzerland. 
The scale is 10 miles to 1 inch, and the 
territory represented stretches from Dieppe 
in the West to the Rhine in the East, and 
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JUSTICE TO RUMANIA 


THE art of saying the right word at the right time is, for a states- 
man, the best and most powerful form of eloquence. Few men 
have ever possessed this invaluable gift to the same degree as 
the British Prime Minister; few men were so happy in the 
choice of those neat and concise formule, which throw a light on 
the most complicated political problems and thus give to the 
most ignorant the possibility to grasp their significance. Some 
of his utterances might have been Allied victories in the field to 
judge by the display of temper and the torrents of abuse they 
provoked in the Boche Press. 

We need only recall the masterful way in which, last autumn, 
he nipped in the bud the intrigues by which the Potsdam Party 
hoped to induce the United States to propose mediation. By a 
few firm words, spoken in the course of an interview to an 
American journalist, Mr. Lloyd George shattered this cunningly 
devised plot, which had raised the most sanguine hopes at the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

The Prime Minister was equally well inspired, when he said 
that, although the Allies could not lose the war, still victory 
would be very hard to gain. Indeed, if the Allies have not been 
beaten, despite the many blunders they have committed, it is 
only because defeat is impossible. And yet how far we still are 
from victory! Had the Germans, since the outbreak of the war, 
been guilty of only half as many mistakes, there is no doubt that 
they would have been crushed long ago. The Near East has, for 
over two years, been the chosen field for the display of ignorance 
and incapacity which has characterized the diplomacy of the 
Entente Powers. 

The affair of the Goeben and the Breslau did not suffice to 
open the eyes of British statesmen. They continued to humour 
Enver and his gang, lending him even money—just enough to 
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buy the guns which a month later were turned on British sailors. 
The immediate consequence was the Dardanelles expedition, 
which, at the first check, was abandoned, before it was well 
started, and then—the second expedition, which ended in the 
withdrawal of the troops from Gallipoli. 

The same with Bulgaria. In the summer, of 1915 the Bul- 
garian Government, who since the outbreak of the war, had been 
feverishly busy with the equipment of the army, began to mobilize 
openly. From Bukarest—even from Athens—the Allies received 
constant warnings of the threatening danger. The Serbian 
Government, who had so many good reasons to know Tsar 
Ferdinand’s duplicity, implored permission to attack their enemy 
before the mobilization was complete and so crush with one blow 
that dangerous Power. A haughty and comminatory veto was 
the answer, “ for,” replied the successors of Pitt and Palmerston, 
“there is every reason to believe that the mobilization of the 
Bulgarian army is directed against Turkey.” Unhappy Serbia! 
The blood she has shed as the price of that criminal short-sighted- 
ness has not yet ceased to flow. 

Thus the supremacy in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
and the control of the road to Bagdad were definitely lost. To 
fight successfully German diplomacy in the Near East a full 
knowledge of the true condition of affairs was necessary. The 
aspirations of the peoples, their ability to impose their will on 
their rulers, the mentality of their statesmen, the honesty or the 
venulity of their political leaders, should have been known to 
Allied diplomats, but unfortunately no one was more ignorant 
of the real conditions in the Balkan Peninsula than were the 
men whose duty it was to know and understand them. 
Their leading principle was to reserve their favours to those 
who were likely to become enemies, without, however, ever suc- 
ceeding in winning them over to their cause, while they affected 
a haughty disdain towards those who had come spontaneously to 
join the Allied ranks. It is true that, one by one, these men 
paid for their ignorance, being at last forced to relinquish their 
responsible positions, a very light punishment for many irreparable 
errors. It might seem useless to go back on this painful past, the 
more so that in most cases, as, for instance, for Bulgaria, no blunder 
remains to be committed, unless it be to treat Tsar Ferdinand 
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and his subjects with indulgence, as still certain belated Glad- 
stonians advise, with incredible naiveté. 

Still these arguments do not hold good where Greece and 
Rumania are concerned. It is our duty to investigate closely the 
mistakes of which Athens and Bukarest were the scene. Even 
if it is perhaps premature to speak of the former—may they, for 
the honour of the Entente diplomacy, never find an historian !— 
it is of capital and immediate interest to study closely the negotia- 
tions which led to Rumania’s entry into the war—to state the 
advantages which have been obtained by her participation as 
compared with what might have been obtained. For, at the 
moment when this country has rebuilt a new army ready to 
return into the firing-line, it is necessary to understand some of 
the mistakes that have been made, if only to prevent their 
repetition. Interesting and unquestionably authentic documents 
are now available to help us in this task. 

Besides, the recent declaration, by which the British Govern- 
ment conceded a new discussion of the conditions of peace to be 
imposed on the enemy, makes it imperative to know how every 
country has fulfilled her engagements. It would be very bad 
policy to recompense too largely a country who had only partly 
kept her promises. But it is also a question of honour to do full 
justice to an Ally, who, having sacrificed everything, had to 
suffer defeat and invasion, through no fault of his own. It is 
therefore for us to lift the veil and seek the causes which led to 
the failure of Rumania’s intervention, which should have been 
the beginning of Germany’s complete defeat. 

Public opinion also wants to know why the mighty Entente 
Powers have been utterly unable to save their smaller Allies from 
being crushed ? Why it should be necessary that every year one 
of them has to be offered as a sacrifice to the Old Boche God— 
Belgium in 1914, in 1915 Serbia and Montenegro, Rumania again 
in 1916? Are we going to let the neutrals believe that as soon as 
a country has espoused the cause of the Allies and defied the 
German War Lord, the result is that she is at once wiped off the 
map of Europe? One cannot help noticing that the Kaiser’s 
allies have, up to now, been treated quite differently. 

There we see the “sick man” not only holding his own, but 
even sending divisions into the heart of Europe to help that other 
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tottering Empire, Austria-Hungary. There we see—better still— 
Bulgaria, only just recovering from a disastrous war, whose well- 
equipped army crosses the frontier on all sides, invading Rumanian, 
Serbian, Turkish, and Greek territory. We see her soldiers giving 
full vent to their instincts of ferocity—which the alliance with 
the Boche has not softened—and murdering the helpless popula- 
tions, whose sole crime has been to proclaim: their attachment to 
the civilized Powers of the West. 

When the war broke out, Rumania was the ally of the Central 
Powers, but under very definite conditions, which from the 
beginning enabled her to free herself from every obligation. 
By their deliberate attack these Empires had violated the 
letter as well as the spirit of the treaty, and on August 4, 1914, 
after a Crown Council presided over by the late King Carol, 
Rumania proclaimed her neutrality. Still, there could be no 
doubt that her neutrality could only be temporary. Had the 
Entente diplomatists been acquainted with the real state of 
things, they would have known that the task of winning her over 
to their cause would not be a difficult one. The Government of 
Vienna and Berlin never had any doubt on the matter, as we can 
gather from Count Czernin’s telegrams published in the official 
Red Book. As early as September 19, 1914, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, then Minister at Bukarest, telegraphed 
to Count Berchtold (No. 12, p. 7): “ The desire to give us the 
coup de grace grows daily stronger.” From that day he never 
ceased to warn his Government of Rumania’s ultimate intentions. 
On June 23, 1915, he complains bitterly that to all his objurga- 
tions and menaces Mr. Bratiano (Rumanian Prime Minister) con- 
fined himself to the reply that ‘“‘one cannot govern against the 
unanimous sentiment of the country” (No. 35, p. 19). Finally, 
on June 25, 1916, he communicated to Baron Burian (then 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister) his conviction that very 
soon Rumania would “abandon her neutrality in favour of the 
Allies.” 

For the statesmen in Berlin and Vienna it was clear that the 
only way for Rumania to realize her long-cherished ideal to unite 
all the Rumanians under‘one crown was to have a powerful army, 
which would join in the general attack against themselves at the 
most opportune moment. It has been very unfortunate that 
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their short-sightedness prevented the diplomats of the Entente 
Powers from sharing this view. 

The mobilization and training of the army, the instructions of 
the officers, depended on Rumania herself. But for her armament 
she relied entirely on the goodwill of the Allies, as she possessed 
neither the necessary raw material, nor the industries, nor the 
workmen, to equip her army for modern warfare. As for the 
right moment for her intervention, it was, of course, for the Allied 
Conferences, entrusted with the general conduct of the military 
operations, to decide. 

It is of the utmost interest to investigate carefully, how 
Rumania on one side, the military diplomacy of the Allies on the 
other, have acquitted themselves of this task. Thus only can we 
hope to avoid the repetition of errors which cost the Allies an 
army of over half a milion men—and Rumania two-thirds of her 
territory. In August 1914the Rumanian army numbered 40 infantry 
regiments of 3 battalions each. It was increased to 80 regiments 
of 4 battalions each, bringing the number of the battalions at 
one stroke from 120 to 320. The General Staff also succeeded in 
creating about 20,000 new officers, whose instruction was com- 
pleted by means of continual concentrations and manceuvres. In 
fact, for two years the country became a vast armed camp, where 
everybody, in spite of the remonstrances and even menaces of 
Germany, exercised and prepared himself for war. 

Out of a population of 7,500,000, about 1,200,000 were 
called up, a percentage which has not been attaimed by any of 
the belligerents. The General Staff intended to further increase 
the already nearly trebled number of the infantry battalions, but 
met with the impossibility of procuring the necessary rifles. 
The same grave difficulty presented itself with regard to the 
artillery, the Allies being too busy producing for themselves 
the necessary guns and ammunition. 

As for the cavalry, the General Staff applied to Russia, asking 
for 20,000 horses. But there they met with such tergiversations 
and delays that, for the first time, their distrust was aroused 
towards the Government presided over by Mr. Sturmer. After 
endless negotiations, and thanks to the strongest representations 
of Great Britain and France, they obtained about 5000 horses of 
quite inferior quality. 
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It is impossible to deny the immensity of Rumania’s effort 
towards the mobilization, training, and instruction of her army, 
as far as this depended on herself. In fact justice has been done 
to her on this point by the head of one of the military missions, 
who reported to his Government that “seeing the quick intelli- 
gence, endurance, sobriety, discipline, and quiet courage of the 
Rumanian soldiers, and with officers whose enthusiasm made up 
for what they might lack m mstruction, no task would be 
impossible, ii——” The reservation made by the writer of this 
remarkable report concerned the deficiency in guns and ammu- 
nition, and the complete lack of heavy artillery, of aeroplanes, 
and of machine-guns. 

We have already seen that the Allies, surprised by the long- 
prepared attack of the Germans, and justly preoccupied by the 
enormous deficiencies in their own armament, were not able to 
lend Rumania more than insignificant help, especially with regard 
to the heavy artillery. The General Staff did what they could 
by dismounting the heavy guns in the forts of Bukarest—a 
circumstance which deprived the capital of all means of defence 
at a most critical moment—by mounting them on temporary 
carriages and sending them to the front. But to these difficulties, 
due to legitimate causes, were added the insurmountable distrust 
entertained in responsible quarters towards Rumania’s policy and 
—as has been amply proved since—the underhand machinations 
of the late Government at Petrograd. 

The revelations published by the Russian Press since the 
revolution, the Austrian Red Book—a most important document, 
which follows step by step the negotiations between the Rumanian 
Government and the Allies, and which is all the more valuable 
as it cannot be suspected of partiality towards Rumania—finally, 
the disclosures made by General Iliesco, late Chief of the Staff of 
the Rumanian Army, have shown clearly that these have been 
the two chief causes which have led to the ultimate defeat of 
Rumania and to the invasion of her territory. 

The responsible statesmen of the Entente, who have justly 
been reproached with having let themselves be duped by Turkey 
and Bulgaria, being completely ignorant of the real state of 
things in Rumania, to whom official diplomacy in the West has 
always shown the utmost indifference, now refused to listen to 
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any proposal made by the Government of Bukarest. The way in 
which the Entente diplomacy believed in those who were about 
to become their enemies, while they persistently refused their 
confidence to those who were ready to sacrifice everything for 
their cause, is really remarkable. The following is an instance 
among many: The Rumanian Government had, after the greatest 
efforts, succeeded in obtaining the promise of a number of guns and 
an important quantity of ammunition. The French factories were 
to make them ; England undertook to ship them over to Salonika, 
from where they were to be sent on through Serbian territory. 
These ships were indeed loaded at Marseilles and Livorno and 
the Rumanian General Staff was awaiting their delivery with 
the utmost anxiety. The Bulgarian Government, who knew well 
that this war material would, one day, be employed in the cause 
of the Allies, found in the distrust of the Entente Powers towards 
Rumania a fine opportunity to display their spirit of intrigue. 
Posing as the watchful guardians of the laws of neutrality and as 
the loyal friends of the Allies, they secretly and confidentially 
sent a denunciation to the Entente Governments stating that the 
Rumanian Government had granted the transit of German 
munitions for Turkey on their railways. True enough, the 
German and Austrian Governments were trying by persuasion 
and by threats to obtain the passage through Rumanian territory 
of a considerable stock of ammunition for Turkey. But in a 
series of telegrams (amongst many see Nos. 27, 30, 37, 38 in the 
Austro-Hungarian Red Book) Count Czernin complains bitterly 
of the stubbornness of M. Bratiano, who “ refuses obstinately ” 
to grant this request. Still, incredible as it might seem, the word 
of Tsar Ferdinand’s Ministers had more weight with Allied 
diplomats than the protest of the Rumanian Government, and 
the sending of the anxiously awaited war material was immediately 
stopped, and only released after seven months, when Bulgaria had 
already thrown off the mask. The greater part of this war 
material never reached Rumania, and can be found, even to-day, 
at Salonika. 

Without mentioning the transports carrying munitions to 
Rumania—by way of Archangel or Vladivostock—which fell 
victims to the submarines, there was another grave fact which 
soon attracted the attention of the Rumanian Government, and 
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which showed how indefatigable was the activity of German 
agents. The material obtained at the price of the most arduous 
negotiations was very often useless. Was it a question of shells, 
guns, or aeroplanes, some part was wanting, always the same and 
always an essential part, which owing to the lack of raw material 
could not be replaced in Rumania. 

That tampering had taken place during the long transit on the 
Russian railways was clear. Thus the fertility of resources of 
the enemy’s agents had found a new way by which they pre- 
vented the war material to reach its destination in good condition. 
It is no wonder, therefore, if the equipment of the army, when 
it took the field, was entirely inadequate. Thus instead of 
4000 machine-guns, which were judged indispensable, the 
Rumanian army disposed of but 450! Thus also no aeroplane 
came to the help of Bukarest when the Zeppelins and Taubes, 
in raids that ceased neither by day nor by night, massacred 
during three weeks the population of the capital. 

Under these circumstances one might well ask what were the 
reasons which determined the Rumanian Government to declare 
war in spite of the unpreparedness of the army. This has long 
been an enigma to the military writers of all countries, who for 
the most part have not spared their criticisms of the Rumanian 
Government. It appeared incomprehensible how M. Bratiano, 
whom the Press unceasingly attacked for his evasions, should 
have suddenly decided to throw into the fight an army unprovided 
—he could not but know it—with the necessary material of war. 
The general astonishment was increased still more when the 
statesman who had never ceased to put the Allies on their guard 
against Bulgarian duplicity was seen to approve a plan of campaign 
which appeared to imply confidence in the assurances of peace 
which came from Sofia. ; 

To-day, thanks to the upheaval at Petrograd, many documents 
destined to remain for ever hidden among the secret archives 
have come to light. The explanations they furnish are as 
unexpected as they are valuable. Public opinion, up to then 
ignorant of the truth, had accepted the most natural explanation 
and had attributed the two capital faults to the Government of 
Bukarest, but now, to the general stupefaction and indignation, 
it became evident that far from being guilty of carelessness and 
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want of foresight, Rumania was the victim of a terrible plot 
hatched in Berlin in concert with the men of the old regime at - 
Petrograd, enemies of the cause they were called upon to defend. 

Irrefutable evidence shows that the date of the declaration of 
war and the plan of campaign were forced upon Rumania by the 
Government of Petrograd, presided over by Messrs. Sturmer and 
Protopopoff. It is superabundantly proved that these men, who 
came up against the gentle obstinacy of Nicholas II every time 
they tried to convince him of the necessity of concluding “a 
separate peace,” had no other object in view than to put their 
country into the position of being forced to do so. 

The check of the Rumanian intervention, on which many fine 
hopes were founded, seemed to serve their purpose to perfection. 
It has been proved now that the offensive of Brusiloff had come 
to a full stop at the beginning of August. And still more, his 
armies were running the risk of being outflanked. Arrested at 
the passes which debouched into the Hungarian plain by the 
army of Koewess, General Brusiloff had been obliged to turn 
the front of his armies to the north-west—towards Lemberg— 
thus exposing his flank to the divisions which Hindenburg was 
bringing up against him. A complete defeat of the Russian 
armies, for which they would have been responsible to the Emperor, 
to Russia, and to Allies, would not have suited these men. The 
defeat of Rumania, which they could impute to the inefficiency 
of her army, would lead equally to the same end, without com- 
promising their personal prestige. At any price it was necessary 
to turn away from the Galician Front the storm which was 
threatening. 

So the plan they conceived was put into execution. On 
July 1, the Imperial Government sent to the Rumanian Govern- 
ment the now famous ultimatum, the brutality of which is only 
equalled by its perfidy. It was the first document of a corre- 
spondence with which the revelations of General Iliesco in the 
Matin have made us acquainted—revelations completed by the 
publication of Count Czernin’s last report in the Austrian Red 
Book, and loyally confirmed by the men of the new regime in 
Russia. Nothing is more distressing than the reading of this corre- 
spondence. On one side the constant reminders of promises, the 
despairing remonstrances ; on the other the haughty, sometimes 
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even injurious, tone, the feigned assurance. “ Now or never,” 
says the Russian ultimatum which forced Rumania into the war, 
“ for it must not be hoped that we shall again permit the Rumanian 
army later on to make a military promenade and enter Austro- 
Hungarian territory in triumph.” 

It was impossible for the Rumanian General Staff to resist the 
imperious orders of their powerful neighbour, especially as at 
that moment no help could be hoped for from England or France, 
both distant and both entirely absorbed by the Battle of the 
Somme. Despite their heroic efforts and their daily successes, 
the British and French armies had not yet succeeded in their 
principal object, the relief of Verdun, against which Hindenburg 
was at that moment preparing his last attack with formidable 
forces. It was impossible to hope that, under these circumstances, 
France and England would oppose the wishes of the Russian 
Government, especially as they were expressed in terms which 
left no other alternative than to advise the Rumanian General 
Staff to come to an understanding with the Russian Command. 
France gave a last proof of her solicitude for Rumania in pledging 
herself to come to her help by a general offensive of the Salonika 
army, which should begin eight days before the date of the entry 
into campaign of Rumania. 

The desire of France to help this new Ally was so sincere that 
M. Briand, then President of the Council, breaking all precedents, 
went so far as to announce in the Chamber the projected offensive 
of the Orient forces. The treason which unfortunately surrounded 
this army on all sides rendered it impossible for General Sarrail 
to carry out this plan at the opportune moment. Warned by the 
pro-Germans of Athens of the impending attack, the Bulgarian 
army made the first move, and attacking on both flanks, obliged 
General Sarrail to regroup his forces, which paralysed his move- 
ments. Thus the Rumanian General Staff remained alone to face 
the Government of Petrograd. 

Obliged to yield to the Russian ultimatum and to declare war 
on the day fixed in it, they asked the Russian Higher Command 
for their co-operation in the plan of campaign worked out by 
them, showing how impossible it would be with the sixteen 
divisions, which represented the whole army, lacking heavy 
artillery, completely unprovided with machine-guns, to cover the 
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600 kilometres of the Danubian Front and at the same time 
attack on the 700 kilometre Front of Transylvania. They pro- 
posed taking possession of the bridge-heads of Rustchuk and 
Sistov in order to guard against a passage of the Danube. To 
hold in check the 200,000 Bulgars, reinforced by several Turkish 
divisions, whom the Rumanian General Staff knew to be con- 
centrated against the Dobrudja Front, they asked for the help of 
seven or eight Russian divisions. Thus assured against all 
danger on the southern Front, they might, in liaison with the left 
wing of Brusiloff’s army, invade Transylvania with some chance 
of success. Before all they insisted on the delivery of 400 machine- 
guns which the Russian Government had promised to hold in 
readiness on the frontier, so as to be able to deliver them the day 
Rumania should declare war. 

The answers of Messrs. Sturmer and Protopopoff to these 
proposals left Rumania no longer any doubts as to the extent of 
the sacrifice demanded of her. They ... ¢ opposed to all opera- 
tions on the Danube, declaring that they had been categorically 
assured that the Bulgarians would lay down their arms. They 
took entire responsibility for it. On no account were hostilities 
to be directed against them. For the same reason they judged it 
absolutely useless to comply with the request for seven or eight 
divisions: “‘ Who is threatening the Dobrudja Front?” said a 
message coming from the Russian Higher Command. And when 
the Rumanian General Staff insisted on certain information, 
according to which about eight Bulgaro-Turkish divisions were 
advancing towards this Front, a new message arrived which said 
that two divisions might be put at their disposal. ‘These indeed 
arrived. One of them was composed of Serbian, Croatian, and 
Czech prisoners belonging to Austrian regiments captured in 
Galicia. As to the machine-guns, not one could be procured, and 
it was only later that M. Protopopoff confessed that he had not 
been able to deliver them because they had been placed on the 
roofs of the houses in Petrograd to put down the threatening 
revolution. 

These messages were well calculated to dispel the last illusions 
of the Rumanian Government. It is hard to conceive that they 
could have been blind enough to believe that, with their sole 
resources — sixteen divisions summarily armed—they would 
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succeed not only in conquering vast extents of territory, but also 
in keeping them, when they could already hear the tread of the 
Bulgaro-Turkish armies, reinforced by three German divisions 
under Marshal Mackensen, advancing towards the Danube, and 
when, in the North, an army of élite, with material of crushing 
superiority, was preparing, under the command of Falkenhayn, 
for a crushing counter-offensive. 

The Rumanians were thus placed before the tragic alternative 
of risking the fight under conditions in which defeat—with all its 
terrible consequences—was nearly certain, or of resisting the 
Russian ultimatum and, in this case, giving up all hopes of the 
union and emancipation of the race, resigning themselves to 
become to Germany what the Asiatic monarchies of old were to 
the Roman Empire. They chose the first alternative, trusting to 
the honour of the British and French Governments that they 
would take account of the immense sacrifice Rumania was 
making. 

The beginning of the campaign could seem brilliant to those 
who only judge by appearances, but the fears expressed as to the 
bad faith of the Bulgarians were not long in being realized, and 
the Russian assurances on this subject speedily proved fallacious : 
the Dobrudja was attacked by large forces. This part of the 
immense front of 1300 kilometres had now to be defended, and 
the divisions called back from Transylvania, where, at the first 
bound, sweeping before them the Hungarian troops, they had 
reached Sibin. 

The 2nd, 5th, 10th, and 15th divisions, withdrawn in haste and 
sent, under the command of General Averesco, to the Dobrudja, 
retrieved the situation by a brilliant success, thus avenging the 
check of Turtukai. But by this the Transylvanian campaign 
was compromised. For the last time the Rumanian Government 
made a moving appeal to their Ally, enumerating in detail the 
strength of the enemy and showing that only the immediate 
dispatch of considerable reinforcements could give hope of resist- 
ing the two armies with which Falkenhayn and Mackensen 
proposed. enclosing Rumania as in a vice. How was it possible, 
indeed, for the Rumanian army, left to its own resources, to resist 
thirty-seven divisions with a superior armament, twenty of which 
belonged to the élite of the German Army, when a Great Power 
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like Italy, whose army had given proof of such brilliant qualities, 
had nearly yielded to the attack of thirty-three divisions composed. 
exclusively of Austro-Hungarians ? But M. Sturmer could now 
hardly stop in the disastrous course he had taken. He confined 
himself to prescribing a regrouping of the Rumanian forces, still 
left to themselves. 

From the end of September, with all the energy of despair, the 
army retreated step by step, defending the passage of each river ; 
first the Jiul, where, after a magnificent effort, it succeeded in 
retrieving the situation by destroying the 11th Bavarian Division, 
killing or capturing down to the last man—next the Alt, and finally 
the Arges, the last rampart defending Bukarest. At this moment, 
in December, two Russian divisions, the first since the two divisions 
sent to the Dobrudja, arrived to take part in the defence of the 
capital. But in this ~battle, which for three days remained 
undecided, their part was null, for even there they did not arrive 
in time. The left wing of the Rumanian army being turned, the 
divisions which had, under General Averesco, bravely held out on 
the line Predeal-Bukarest were obliged to beat a retreat and take 
up a last stand on the line Galatz—Focsani, thus abandoning with 
the capital all the rich Wallachian plain. The Rumanian Govern- 
ment gave a last proof of their spirit of sacrifice in destroying, 
before they retreated, everything that could possibly serve for 
the revictualling of the enemy. Besides the cereals, of which the 
Germans found only very small quantities, all the splendid 
modern plant of the rich petroleum industry was systematically 
destroyed. An Anglo-Rumanian Commission was_ entrusted 
with the task of setting fire to the petroleum wells, which 
cover a vast region on the southern slope of the Carpathians. 
The sight of the flames and the columns of smoke which 
plunged whole territories into darkness, the regiments defiling 
mute and gloomy, the populations fleeing terror-stricken before 
the blackness spreading like a cloud which the midday sun could 
not pierce, has left on the memory of all those who witnessed this 
grand but terrible spectacle an impression which will never fade. 
Thus the expected sacrifice was accomplished. 

Of the 620,000 soldiers who, on August 28, had marched at 
the given signal, and in whom Rumania had placed the hope of 
the realization of her ancient dream, only a third remained. to 
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continue the struggle along the line of the Sereth. Well over 
200,000 men were killed or wounded, about 100,000 had been 
taken prisoners in the different places where they had been 
surrounded through the junction of the armies of Falkenhayn and 
Mackensen. 

The year 1916 ended in disaster for Rumania, but she had the 
satisfaction of knowing that her sacrifice had not been in vain, 
and that these successes of the Kaiser’s troops had been largely 
made up for elsewhere. For by drawing down on herself the 
thirty-seven divisions of élite which would otherwise have been 
employed on other fronts, she had saved the armies of Letschitsky 
and Brusiloff from a counter-offensive which had caused the 
gravest anxiety. She could also claim with pride that she had 
not been quite a stranger to the fullness of the successes of her 
Allies on the Somme and the Ancre, and that she had contributed 
to the definite and complete check of the Germans in the Battle 
of Verdun—a battle second in importance only to that of the 
Marne—and whose name will predominate in the history of the 
war in 1916. 

Let us hope that the military conferences of the Allies entrusted 
with the conduct of the war will decide to use the new army of 
half a million men which Rumania has organized in a way more 
profitable to the complete and definite victory of the Alhes. 
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THE Executive Committee of the Union of Democratic Control 
have issued a document containing suggestions for terms of a 
Peace settlement. This document has been sent to me in France. 
It is a mistake to ignore the influence of this Committee, because 
their ideas are those of a large number of persons in Russia and 
the United States, in France and in Germany. “ The democracies 
of all belligerent countries are beginning to work towards a peace 
based on the same general principles” is a statement that the 
Committee supports by passages from declarations by the Russian 
Government, by Lord Robert Cecil, by President Wilson, and 
the German Chancellor. With such authorities to back them, 
the views of the Committee of the Union of Democratic Control 
cannot be put aside as negligible. 

The “ Suggestions ” are classified under three headings : 

(1) Questions of nationality and territory. 
(2) Guarantees. 
(3) Reparation. 

They start off by demanding a complete acceptance of a policy 
of “no annexations,” and they repudiate all claims based on 
conquest, imperialistic ambition, or strategic considerations, 
when it comes to any “ rearrangement of territorial boundaries.” 
The Committee, having enunciated these principles, proceed to 
make detailed suggestions that do not square with their premises. 
Obviously the complete re-establishment of the independence and 
integrity of Belgium, together with its “economic restoration,” 
the evacuation of Northern France, the restoration to independent 
life of Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania, are not inconsistent 
with the views expressed in the leaflet I have before me. 

But when they proceed to discuss the question of Alsace and 
Lorraine, of the Trentino, of Poland, of the ‘“‘ component popu- 
lations” of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of the Polish claim 
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on Danzig, of Bulgaria’s claim on Macedonia, of Rumania’s 
claim on Transylvania, the future status of Persia, the “ freedom 
for races’ under the suzerainty of the Sultan, the status of the 
German colonies—then the policy of “no annexations,” the 
repudiation of “‘ claims based on conquest,” imperialistic ambition, 
and strategic considerations presents obstacles to the acceptance 
of projects upon which the “democracies” of Europe have laid 
much stress. 

What, for example, prompts France to desire the provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, or Italy to desire the Trentino? What 
other than “ strategic considerations ” suggests the neutralization 
or internationalization of Constantinople and the Straits ? 
Whether the “strategy ” appeals as a military necessity to one 
Power or several Powers is a mere detail. What is meant by 
“ securing freedom ” to component populations within the Empire 
of Austria-Hungary as well as to the Finns in Russia and the Irish 
in Britain? If the Finns desire to set up an independent Finnish 
State, and if the Irish desire to join the United States of America, 
would any exercise of restraint by Russia or England constitute 
a breach of the principle of abjuring “ imperialistic ambition or 
strategic considerations” to which the Committee attaches such 
force ? 

In these and in other cases when the views of a population 
are subject to dispute, the question, say the Committee, should 
be decided by a plebiscite or otherwise, under the supervision of 
an impartial International Commission. This apparently is the 
panacea for evils said to be prevalent in Ireland, and Egypt, and 
India, as well as for the aspirations of Finland and Alsace- 
Lorraine. I have referred to the premises thus arbitrarily laid 
down as principles. In fact, they are not principles at all. Upon 
examination they are found to be a body of private opinions 
based on prejudice and assumption, no better and no worse than 
“imperialistic ambition” or “ strategic considerations.” 

In order to arrive at a sane judgment upon such a question as 
nationality, involving the right or claim of the inhabitants of 
certain areas of the earth’s surface to settle by a vote whether 
they shall “ belong ” to this community or that, or whether they 
shall be “ free and independent,” it is worth while to examine the 
ancient laws governing the evolution of some particular race or 
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community, the historic advent and growth of some particular 
nation, as well as the necessities, hopes, and fears of other peoples 
ranged to-day under groupings that they may not desire to 
disturb. 

Wars, extending back through centuries, statecraft, and per- 
haps economic considerations, have led to the arbitrary drawing 
upon a map, or upon the earth’s surface, of a line of demarcation 
beyond which tracts of mountain and plain go by a certain name 
and are allotted to a certain State. According to the views of 
the Union of Democratic Control, a man who happens to reside 
on one side of that line possesses a high moral claim to take 
decisions irrespective of the moral claim of the man, his neighbour, 
who lives on the other side of the lme. Why? It is his sovereign 
right. Why? But if his claim is examined historically or 
ethnologically, it is found to be based upon “conquest” or 
strategy, or race or language, or more often still upon some 
catchword, such as liberty or equality. 

The advocates of a plebiscite have not grappled with the basic 
problem of national and State rights. When they assert that a 
“frank recognition in the interests of lasting peace” requires 
the acceptance of the right of Germany to organize and develop 
oversea dependencies, they abandon their ground and stultify 
their argument. If they eschew subterfuge and concealment, 
they should repudiate the right of any Power to organize and 
develop oversea dependencies: they should not only “ neutralize 
under an international guarantee ” a great zone of tropical Africa, 
and the “ great trading waterways of the world,” but all Africa, 
Asia, America, and Europe, as well as the waters that wash their 
shores. That would be the logical consequence of the policy of 
plebiscite. Why, for example, neutralize “ a great zone of tropical 
Africa” only? Why not “ a great zone ” of arid Asia or Mexico ? 
Why should an island off the western coast of Britain or a petty 
“province” of the Vosges be able to decide by “ plebiscite or 
otherwise ” its status in the world, and why should this popular 
right be denied to an island in the Mediterranean or a province 
of Northern Africa ? 

“Poland,” according to the view of these publicists, “ should 
be free and independent.” The population of Austrian Poland, 
of Prussian Poland, and of Russian Poland are to “ decide 
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whether they wish to become part of Poland.” What is “ Poland ” 
and. how in the case of the Poles separate “ the population ” from 
“ Poland’? ? By shirking all these questions, by avoiding all 
reference to India, to Egypt, to the “ conquests ” and “ strategic 
considerations ” that impel us to hold these ‘“‘ dependencies ” and 
others such as Gibraltar, Aden, Shanghai, and so on, these writers 
are guilty of that “secret diplomacy ” against which they ful- 
minate, and which they declare to be fatal to permanent peace. 

It is contended that the hopes of the world, the guarantees 
for future peace, are to be sought in a League of Nations, in the 
open door, in open diplomacy, in disarmament, and in the freedom 
of the seas. These are fine phrases, but their validity is not very 
evident when they come to be subjected to scrutiny. 

In principle every great and small Power has accepted or is 
prepared to accept President Wilson’s proposal for a League of 
Peace. But no responsible person or body of persons has yet 
discovered a sanction, without which a League of Nations remains 
merely a formula. When it is argued that Governments are able 
to persuade their people to rely for national security upon pre- 
ponderant military power, it must not be forgotten that Govern- 
ments in democratic States are the agents of public opinion. 

Action does not really emanate from Governments, but from 
the Press and the People and the Platform. Without the active 
or passive support of these forces a democratic Government is 
powerless, To speak as though militarism, if by that word is 
meant strong and ready national forces, were a psychic error 
emanating from “ Governments ” is a ridiculous travesty of fact. 
Whatever may be the case in Germany, there can be little doubt 
that in democratic countries it is public opinion that forces 
Governments to keep their armaments up to strength. In Germany 
the action and reaction of military and professorial opinion upon 
each other is an interesting study, leading to the conclusion that 
the Kaiser is but an instrument in the hands of the German 
nations, and the argument is not disposed of by the oliter dicta 
of any controversialists in England or France. 

Before persuading a live and homogeneous people that national 
disputes can be safely submitted to arbitration or international 
councils, it becomes essential to show how a sanction is to be 
provided and enforced for the decrees of such a body. Hitherto 
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this sanction has not been found. No one is more keenly aware 
of the weakness inherent in unarmed democracies than President 
Wilson. His Mexican experiences demonstrated the fact, and 
the relations of America with Japan illustrate the thesis. 

To submit disputes of nations to an international council is 
no solution unless means are provided to enforce its decrees. This 
question, so vital to the schemes floating in the minds of some 
illustrious persons, has been hitherto shirked. Until it is solved 
there can be no disarmament worth talking about, and no re- 
duction in the huge forces, on land and sea, that will be found 
“in being” after the war. When America has raised, trained, 
and used a vast army for the purpose of “saving democracy,” 
it is impossible to feel assured that other causes equally dear to 
the American heart may not have hereafter to be “saved” by 
force of arms. ‘ 

The “right to equal opportunity for economic expansion ” 
may be defined in very different ways. “ Access to raw material ” 
and its division between manufacturers anxious to compete for 
the trade of the world are propositions varying in application, 
and involving conflicting interests difficult of adjustment. 
“Equality of commercial opportunity ’” may not only be found 
hard to define, but impossible to establish. It may prove to be 
as complicated a process to avoid “ commercial exclusiveness ” 
as it is to equalize intellectual gifts. Whether men and women: 
intoxicated by democratic theories of equality will be satisfied 
with economic opportunity only is a doubtful speculation. 

The good faith of President Wilson cannot be questioned, 
but so able a statesman cannot fail to perceive that doctrine 
based on noble aspirations and the broadest humanitarianism 
has to be modified in accordance with hard facts. Popular 
sentiment, as in the case of Alsace and Lorraine, is one of the 
hardest of facts. There was a moment when President Wilson 
appeared inclined to adopt unadulterated the Russian socialist 
dogma of “no annexations and no indemnities.” Since that 
moment, in presence of a situation that statesmanship cannot 
ignore, he has modified the stringency of these controversial 
phrases, and has indicated exceptions demanded by an order of 
ideas, impulsive rather than rational, but which possess a dynamic 
force likely to prove irresistible by the negotiators of peace. 
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What precisely is meant by the exclusion of indemnities and 
the acceptance of reparation is not very clear. When it is said 
that Belgium is entitled to special relief from Germany owing to 
the circumstances under which she was forced into the war, the 
statement implies a denial of the contentions elaborated by 
President Wilson, by M. Briand, by Mr. Asquith, and by Mr. Lloyd 
George throughout their public utterances since the war began. 
It is insufficient to lay down a principle of negation that excludes 
the possibility of making Germany pay the expenses of a war 
that, according to the leaders of public opinion belonging to every 
belligerent Power among the Allies, Germany began. The idea 
of a common fund provided by all the belligerent nations to assist 
the recovery of those portions of the earth’s surface devastated 
by the war cannot be interpreted otherwise than as an admission 
of complicity in the outbreak of the war itself. 

A fund partly provided by the French taxpayers to assist the 
recovery of Northern France is not an alluring form of amends 
to a people whose soil has been drenched with blood, whose 
villages are flattened ruins, whose small holdings have been torn 
into fragments by shell, whose sacred and historic monuments 
have been destroyed. The French people did not begin the war. 
Their politicians knew nothing of its coming. Even their Press 
did not foment a spirit of greed, passion, or revenge in the months 
previous to its outbreak. It is true that by treaties for common 
defence the French nation was bound to Russia, just as Great 
Britain was bound to France by engagements that she could not 
break without dishonour. 

If Belgium and Northern France, setting aside all other areas 
of destruction, are to pay a share of the loss inflicted by the 
German armies upon their population, such a decision could only 
be defended on the ground that the guilt of the war’s origin is 
distributed between Russia and the Central Powers. France and 
England would then be mulcted in damages for having entered 
into imprudent engagements, and for not having had the Teutonic 
shrewdness to treat them as “scraps of paper.” 

War is apt to breed questions that were not in dispute at its 
outbreak. Four years ago disputes over the boundaries of France 
in the East and the future of the Balkan States were well-known 
diplomatic problems. But the conquest of German colonies by 
armies sent from British Dominions was quite unforeseen: the 
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disruption of Turkey in Asia was a proposition unknown to the 
Chancelleries of Europe; and the entrance of America into a 
European war would have been scoffed at on both sides of the 
Atlantic as the idlest of dreams. When making suggestions for 
terms of a Peace settlement, it is impossible to exclude, by a 
simple negative, facts of so momentous a character. To base the 
constructive edifice of a world’s peace upon a League of Nations 
would be to select a foundation insecure from the start. To me 
it appears an inversion of the Holy Alliance, bound to dissolve, 
like its predecessors, into dust. It may be argued, with some 
force, that the Holy Alliance was a League of Potentates and 
Politicians ; and that a League of Nations would be bound by 
the strong links of democratic and socialist principles. Is this 
likely to be the case? The nations of Europe are not in reality 
democratic or socialistic ‘at all. Their peoples are in some cases 
inanimate and in others inarticulate. Years will have to elapse 
before the millions of Russia find a voice, or those of Germany 
a soul. You cannot, by the volition of a small group of enthu- 
siasts, endow the Russian peasant with a mental grasp of the 
complications of world-policy, or a German disciplined in the 
school of Treitschke with the conceptions of liberty and 
equality. 

Before President Wilson’s vision of a League of Nations we 
may bow with respect. But nevertheless it remains a vision. 
The laws of political as of military strategy are immutable. 
This is no war against war. Four hundred years ago (in 1517), 
the signal was given by Luther, and Europe, dominated hitherto 
by religious unity, began tentatively to seek for that balance of 
power which her soldiers established, after thirty years of struggle, 
by the Peace of Westphalia, and which her statesmen have 
endeavoured ever since to maintain. Francis I, allied with 
Suliman, defeated the ambitions of Charles V to dominate the 
Christian world. England under William of Orange became the 
principal foe of French world-policy, as expounded by Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Louis XIV. When England, in her turn, rising 
upon the ruined maritime power of France and Spain, became 
the arbitress of Europe, Lafayette fostered the unforeseen rebellion 
that for a time broke her power. A century ago, England, facing 
the Napoleonic menace, once more saved herself by her exertions 
and Europe by her example. 
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President Wilson, like the brave Pius II, may not see clearly 
the reasons for his interference in this struggle for the domination 
of Europe. He has, however, fulfilled the prophecy of Canning 
in a manner little dreamed of by its author. The intervention of 
the New World redresses at a stroke the balance of the Old. The 
war originating, on the side of the Allies, from the historic and 
hereditary basis of European equilibrium, has become the first of 
a mighty series of struggles to maintain the equilibrium of the 
world. The entrance of the Western Hemisphere into world- 
politics is a good augury for the days when the Aryan races may 
find themselves arrayed in a death struggle against forces alien — 
in blood and tradition and civilization. In time some populations 
of Asia and of Africa may become a menace to the balance of 
world-power. History proclaims it and science ensures the in- 
evitable battle. President Wilson has realized the interests of 
Europe are the interests of the world, just as the smallest neutral 
State in Europe has realized that its interests are those for which 
the Allies are fighting. 

Militarism and pacifism are mere phrases, the stock-in-trade 
of professional politicians. They have no basis in history or in 
fact. The balance of power possesses both these attributes. 
Men have fought for it since the end of the fifteenth century ; 
they are fighting for it still. That democracies are more pacific 
than monarchies is an illusion. It is, in any case, an unproved 
dogma. To base peace upon goodwill—that is to say, upon a 
League of Nations—is to undermine its durability. Political 
equilibrium based upon objective facts is the surest guarantee 
of a stable peace. 

For Europe and for the world the naval predominance of 
England has been an unmixed good. England is the only Euro- 
pean Power free from Continental ambitions. Her interests in 
Europe have always been and are still identical with those of 
the weakest Powers. The economic life of small nations is un- 
threatened by England—economic life that depends upon the 
dominion of the seas. This dominion in the hands of a Power 
aiming at Continental supremacy would reduce the small States 
of Europe to vassalage. Checked, as it always must be, by the 
United States, the sea-dominion of England is the greatest 
security Europe can find for the free expansion of the commercial 
activities of smaller nations. It is true that the comfort and 
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prosperity of many of these peoples depend upon access to the 
open seas, upon free waterways up estuaries, rivers, straits, and 
canals, open windows to the fresh air of the world’s commerce. 
To free these waterways is an objective policy worthy of states- 
men: to secure their freedom by readjustments of territorial 
jurisdiction is high statesmanship. To combat and destroy all 
chances of a Mittel-Europa combine is to free us all from a grave 
danger to liberty—the negation of international economic freedom. 

To re-establish a small State that the war has destroyed, to 
give back to France provinces that restore her economic health, 
to divide fairly between the civilized Powers of Kurope the 
guardianship of the black continents, and to endeavour to erect 
barriers in the Near Hast against the territorial ambitions of 
undeveloped peoples are objective guarantees that the belligerent 
nations will be forced to take for future peace. 

The activities of the Congress of Vienna had a double intention. 
One was to restore and maintain the balance of power. The other 
was, by a Holy Alliance, to subvert the revolutionary principles 
of 1793 that by 1815 had established a moral hold upon Europe. 
The latter precedent is not encouraging. An attempt to graft 
our democratic Kultur upon a nation saturated with the doctrine 
of force offers poor chances of success. The process is bound to 
be slow, even if it succeeds. A lucid people, like the French, will 
prefer practical guarantees, such as a rectification of their exposed 
frontier, a return to France of the mineral regions of Lorraine, 
and the even greater security of a debt, based on the losses caused 
by the war. Who can blame them? Were Germany to prove 
victorious, there can be little doubt as to the terms she would 
obtain from the peoples she has attacked, the provinces she has 
captured, and the nations whom she would have vanquished. __ 

The world moves forward to the rhythm of ideas. But its 
progress is slow, and no man can force the pace with advantage. 
When Peace comes, the leaders of those nations that have exalted 
the doctrine of national freedom and have bled for it are bound 
to listen to the ideals set before them by the noblest spirits. But 
they will be false to their duty and to the memory of their dead 
if they shrink from inflicting punishment upon those who have 
violated their engagements to humanity, or from taking material 
guarantees for the safety of the peoples whose trustees they are. 

EsHER 
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WILD creatures are for ever at war; it is not only the human 
species that has its territories and countries, and struggles and 
strives for possession of the land, but also the shy things of the 
fields and hedgerows, and even fish in the ponds and streams. 
There is no creature with a stronger sense of the rights of owner- 
ship than the little stickleback. When the breeding season 
begins, in the early spring, each male fish appropriates a certain 
portion of the bank of the pond or stream, which he is prepared to 
defend against all comers. Woe to the other cocks that may 
come near; with throat that blushes crimson, with eyes glowing 
like green lights, and his spines erect, he darts out to the attack, 
and drives off all rivals. But it is noteworthy that should he be 
defeated, and his domain taken by some stronger fish, his beauti- 
ful colours instantly fade, and he retires as a drab-coloured, 
little beaten fellow to mope in dark corners. However, all being 
well, he holds his territory even against bigger fish of other kinds, 
and in some private corner of it makes a tiny nest of bits of weed 
collected from the bottom of the pond, to which he chases all the 
hen fish that come within sight, until he has a collection of eggs to 
guard, when he waxes even more valiant than before. A walking- 
stick is vigorously attacked, even a hand held in the water does 
not daunt him, and he continues to hold the ground against all 
that may come near until the little fish are hatched and capable 
of taking care of themselves. 

In the same way in the nesting season each pair of birds takes 
possession of a certain strip of fence, coppice, or meadow, which 
they guard jealously against all comers of their own kind, and 
sometimes other species as well, and so strong is the sense of 
- ownership that right generally triumphs over might. I have 
seen a strange pair of moorhens come creeping stealthily down to a 
pool, with guilt written clearly in every line of their tightly held 
feathers, and showing that they knew that they had no business 
to be there. Closer and closer they crept to the forbidden water, 
but just as they got to the edge there was a sharp call, a war-cry, 
and down the pool, half flying, half swimming, dashed the owners. 
Straight to the attack they rushed, cock closing with cock, and 
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hen with hen ; the water flew far and wide as two splashed up and 
down in the pond, while the others faced each other on land and 
sparred like game-cocks. But the invaders had no confidence in 
their own cause, they were not spurred on by wrath and indigna- 
tion, and one turned and ran, its mate did the same, and the vic- 
torious couple following up in the rear drove them off in triumph. 
Having quite repelled the invasion the owners of the pool re- 
turned, and the cock took the hen home to the nest. From the 
way they bowed to each other, and the cock spread out his tail to 
display his white feathers, I feel no doubt that they were indulging 
in mutual congratulations. 

The vanquished pair had run off towards a small pond, where 
they must have decided to set up their establishment, for a little 
later on I found a nest there with six eggs in it, but the moorhens 
on the big pond apparently did not know that the strangers had 
settled down so near, for one evening I saw cock number one 
strolling up to the little pond. Out came the other cock. There was 
no timidity about him now, for this time his cause was a good one, 
and before many seconds had passed number one was flying home 
in a hurry ! 

Even small birds, such as willow warblers, have the same strict 
regard for the right of territory, and you seldom, if ever, find two 
nests close together. As for the robin, it has the most decided 
opinions of all, winter or summer, mating-time or moulting-time ; 
it is not going to tolerate a stranger near its home, for even when 
the nesting is over nearly every bird has its headquarters, from 
which, except when the migration fever awakens strange ideas in 
its little head, it seldom goes far. With regard to robins it is 
extraordinary how quickly any particularly desirable beat is 
occupied by another should anything happen to the owner ; some- 
times several will take a place one after the other. There was a 
robin which for a long time haunted our back yard, and the cook 
made quite a pet of it, so that it got very tame, and took no notice 
of Joe the raven, who appeared equally indifferent to it, but the 
cunning old bird was more interested than he appeared to be. 
One day he hopped quietly up behind the robin, made a lunge, and 
was off with his victim to the coal-hole in less time than it takes to 
tell. But next day another robin appeared, which was as ready 
as its predecessor to hold the ground against all comers. 

Kiven fish have the same strong sense of possession. I have 
already mentioned how sticklebacks defend their nesting sites, but a 
big trout is equally pugnacious when smaller fish come near his 
headquarters. If there is an extra desirable spot in a stream—say 
a quiet backwater, where in early June the may-fly may be seen 
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in the brook, rising now and again with a scarcely perceptible 
ripple to suck down the tempting flies. If you hide behind some 
overhanging tree and watch carefully, you will see how he is gal- 
vanized into sudden energy by the approach of smaller fish, how he 
rushes out and drives them off, sending them scurrying in panic 
fear, for these bigger trout are generally cannibals. 

For real fighting we must return to the birds and mammals. 
Of the latter there is no more determined combatant than the 
common hare. As certain as the breeding season comes round 
the jacks lose all sense of fear and caution; they not only fight, 
but fight furiously, and carry on their duels in broad daylight 
regardless of who may be looking on. I watched two for a long 
time one afternoon, as did a third hare, who I assumed to be the 
lady who had caused the trouble. At any rate, she sat there 
watching the two jacks prancing round each other in the most 
laughable manner, rearing up on their hind legs, and beating with 
their fore feet until they made the fur fly. Now and again they 
gave savage little grunts, and hammered each other with renewed 
energy. Round and round, to and fro, on and on they went, until 
the third hare got tired of the performance and slipped quietly 
away, and I followed her example, for it looked as if the jacks 
might go on for ever—certainly when I looked back they were 
prancing round more determinedly than even before. 

Buck rabbits will also sometimes indulge in a fight, when they 
use their hind feet more frequently and with greater effect than 
hares, jumping over each other and dealing really severe blows 
with these weapons ; yet on the whole they are peaceful creatures, 
and often there is more playfulness in the affair than serious 
violence. 

Even mice will fight on occasion, especially bank voles, which 
are never friendly towards strangers. I have more than once 
watched two, freshly introduced into the same cage, advance 
cautiously, sniff at each other, squeak, rear up, and stand facing 
each other like two boxers. But in this case, too, the combats 
seem quite harmless affairs, a little pushing, a great deal of squeak- 
ing, but no real violence, no torn fur or bloodshed! Very different 
are shrews. All our three native shrews are the most ferocious 
little demons, and it is impossible to keep two in captivity to- 
gether, for they fight to the death, the survivor eating the foe he 
has slain. It seems, as far as it is possible to judge, that in a wild 
state they live in little colonies, very likely family parties, and that 
no strangers are tolerated in the “runs,” for, as I said before, 
venvienelat rights loom large in the wild world, not excepting the 
dark underground realm of the mole. Savage as shrews are, moles 
are even worse. Several times I have tried the experiment of 
holding a dead mole near the nest of a live one that I was keeping 
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for a time for purposes of observation. In each case the result 
was the same, a pink nose quivered for a moment among the 
heaped-up leaves, next instant the owner was heaving itself out 
of its bed, and rushing round the cage with every sign of frantic 
excitement. The second the dead mole was held near it, it grabbed 
the corpse, and held on with a bulldog-like grip, worrying with its 
teeth, and scraping the body with its powerful fore paws in the 
most ferocious manner. It would not let go when the inanimate 
foe was picked up and held high in the air, but held on more like a 
bulldog than ever, only giving way when it was pulled forcibly off. 

Another time I put two moles into the same box, when they 
instantly attacked each other, and it was with difficulty I parted 
them before serious damage had been done; yet moles are by no 
means solitary in their habits, and it is quite usual to catch several 
males in the one tunnel. I think there can be no question that 
the explanation is that members of the same family remain on 
friendly terms long after they are adult, but will not have any- 
thing to do with those belonging to other clans. 

The most extraordinary cases of recognition of friends and 
resentment of the presence of strangers occur among ants. With 
certain species, whatever the size of the community, which must 
sometimes number hundreds of thousands, members are known 
to each other, but a visitor from another nest is at once attacked 
and. ejected from the city, being generally killed in the process. 
Lord Avebury* divided a nest, and kept the ants apart for a year 
and nine months, yet those which were returned at the end of this 
period “were amicably received, and evidently recognized as 
friends.” He found that in most species the different communi- 
ties were deadly enemies, but that in ant warfare the young are 
usually spared, so he transferred some larve and pup from one 
nest to another, yet these ants which came to maturity in a 
strange community were afterwards received with perfect friend- 
liness by the ants of the nest from which they had been taken ! 
They knew their own young which had been brought up by 
complete strangers. 

Though many ants are so resentful of the presence of strangers, 
yet, as 1s well known, other kinds deliberately attack weaker 
species, carry off their larvee and pupe and keep them as slaves. 
“The F. sanguineas ’—Formica sanguinea is found in some of the 
southern counties—“ make periodical expeditions, attack neigh- 
bouring nests, carrying off the larve and pupz, selecting those 
which will produce workers. When the latter come to maturity, 
they find themselves in a nest consisting partly of F. sanguineas, 
partly of their own species, the results of previous expeditions. 
They adapt themselves to circumstances, assist in the ordinary 


* Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Lord Avebury. 
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household duties, and, having no young of their own species, 
feed and tend those of F. sanguineas.”’* 

There is a certain “ Hunnishness ” in this method of making 
war, but the insects, after all, cannot compete with the Germans, 
for they only carry off the babies, and care for them as if they 
were their own, so that the captives when grown up labour willingly 
for them—they do not make slave-raids, carry off adults, and 
then force their half-starved captives to work at the point of the 
bayonet ! 

With some kinds of ants slave-making and fighting has become 
such an important part of their economy that there are special 
classes of workers armed with enormous jaws whose duties are 
merely those of soldiering. In these cases, of course, it is the 
sterile females which are thus armed for battle, but with the 
majority of mammals and birds it is the males which carry weapons, 
especially the polygamous kinds, for the best armed males secure 
the greatest number of mates. For instance, the stag with his 
antlers, the jungle cock and the pheasant with their spurs. What 
a display of feathers and fury there is if one cock pheasant finds 
another making advances to his hens, or near that part of the wood 
which he has reserved for the use of the harem—heads down, tails 
up, they menace each other, feinting and making belief to attack 
for minutes at a time, until at last they spring up into the air, only 
to fall back into their respective positions, and again menace each 
other. This will go on until the weaker of the two birds, his pride 
diminished, his wattles contracted, turns and flees, leaving the 
victor to strut more vaingloriously than ever, swelling his red 
wattles out until they meet over his eyes, and saying “Cuk! cuk! 
cuk !”’ as he swaggers about in triumph. 

It follows that sparring and fighting is no idle amusement to 
while away an empty moment, but plays an important part in the 
economy of the species, for the weakly males are prevented from 
propagating their kind, and the finest cocks secure more mates 
than the rest. This must be important in keeping up the vitality 
of the race, and probably causes, in the course of time, considerable 
modification of the male bird. 

This brings us to the most terrible of all the fights that wild 
creatures have to wage, and that is the struggle for existence, for 
even in a short paper like this it is impossible to avoid referring to 
that vast subject, though of necessity it will only be in the most 
sketchy and superficial manner. We all know vaguely what is 
meant by that classical phrase of Darwin’s—indeed, it is used 
casually in everyday talk, but, like many other often-used expres- 
sions, its full meaning is seldom realized, for death and. destruction 
are not immediately visible to the unobservant eye that glances 

* Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Lord Avebury, p. 79. 
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over the countryside. Nature may be “red in tooth and claw with 
ravine,” but on a peaceful summer day her claws do not force 
themselves into notice. Birds flit to and fro chirping and. twitter- 
ing, the air is full of insects whose heavy hum makes a drowsy 
murmur, and high above hovers a kestrel, hanging like a black 
speck against the blue sky. But watch and see: that rabbit over 
there is eating grass, a vole that rustles among the herbage is 
nibbling it too, both are destroying living organisms! A dragon- 
fly dashes past, wheels and turns, catches a fly, and settles on a 
twig to eat it at its leisure ; a fly-catcher darts from its perch on a 
post, and the click of its beak is heard as it picks up a gnat in mid- 
air; other birds are equally busy, and those which are not catching 
insects are hunting for seeds. Many a score of seeds are eaten, and. 
many a score of grubs and flies die while we watch, for the wheel- 
ing swallows and the swifts dashing past with shrill screams are 
also helping in the task! Suddenly there is a rush of wings—that 
incautious vole which was feeding in the grass has ventured an 
inch from the shelter of its “run,” and the waiting kestrel, hover- 
ing so far above, has fallen, literally like “a bolt from the blue,” 
and borne it away. The noise of wings and the little squeak has 
sent the birds to the bushes, and has made the rabbit stop eat- 
ing, sit up, and look around. It listens anxiously, for now it can 
hear something else. Next second it has bolted as hard as it can 
o, and the reason of its terror is apparent when a slim brown 
orm slips out of a bush. The stoat looks this way and that with a 
gleam in its quick little eyes, drops its nose to the turf, and dashes 
off on the scent of the rabbit with the light dancing bounds peculiar 
to its kind. The rabbit is doomed ! 

A blackbird flies down to drink and bathe in a puddle of water, 
but hardly has it thrown the first glistening drops over its back 
than a dark shape shoots over the fence; with a heart-piercing 
shriek the blackbird dashes for the shelter of the fence, but before 
it can reach the hedge the sparrow-hawk is upon it; there is 
another shriek, a little choked gurgle, and the hawk flies away 
carrying its prey in its claws. To feed her family of five young 
ones, that sparrow-hawk daily wants five or six small birds, some- 
times more, and when the young hawks are able to hunt for 
themselves, each will take at least two birds per day ! 

But such foes as hawks have, comparatively speaking, little 
effect on the bird population of a district ; it is want of food, cold, 
etc., which really makes a difference. The destruction of bird life, 
even in such favoured spots as Cornwall and the South of Ireland, 
was appalling during the past winter (1916-17). The severe 
weather went on week after week, and those birds which had not 
fled to other countries were left to face starvation. In Cornwall, 
where, apparently feeling too weak to cross the sea, they con- 
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gregated in considerable numbers, the loss of life was particularly 
heavy, and an eye-witness’s account is pathetic. ‘ During one 
walk I counted ninety-five corpses,” he says.* “ Highteen lay 
stranded at one bend of a stream and nine more a little farther on. 
These were not small birds, but lapwing, black-headed, common, 
and (one) herring gull. The bodies lay side by side as on a poul- 
terer’s slab, and were intact.” Farther on the author states: 
“The species chiefly affected were as follows, roughly in order of 
mortality: lapwing, redwing, blackbird, black-headed gull, 
starling, song-thrush, fieldfare, golden plover, common _ gull, 
herring gull, chaffinch. Besides these, which I saw myself, my 
friends speak of having seen dead rooks, jackdaws, mistle-thrush, 
snipe, moorhen, water-rail, skylark, wren, and rock-pipet.” 

Here, in the West Midlands, most birds vanished, only a few 
blackbirds, hedge-sparrows, and one or two thrushes remained, 
and these it was pitiable to watch. They fluttered weakly about 
the garden and outbuildings, came tamely for such few crumbs as 
could be spared, and dried-up bundles of feathers were frequently 
found which were birds that had crept away into corners to die. 
Once a blackbird was seen pecking at the dead body of a comrade ! 
Some idea of the toll that was taken may be gained from the fact 
that blackbirds’ nests were hard to find, and thrushes’ nests quite 
scarce this sprmg. An even more significant fact is that the 
fruit did not want nets put over it! That shows the state of the 
bird population perhaps better than anything else. Yet it is 
probable that in a season or two the birds will be as numerous as 
ever, for it has been calculated that there is no creature which 
multiplies so slowly that, were all natural checks withdrawn, it 
would not in a comparatively short time overrun the world. As 
for the quicker breeding animals, such as mice and rats, a very 
short time would suffice for them! It has been estimated that 
the progeny of a single pair of rats might in ten years amount 
to the appalling figure of 48,319,698,843,030,344,720,, and that 
in merely nine generations one pair would give rise to more 
than twenty millions of individuals.t Even such a slow-breeding 
creature as the elephant would, at the very lowest estimate, soon 
overrun its native countries was there nothing to check it. 
Supposing it breeds at thirty years old and goes on till ninety, 
producing six young in this time (which is probably under the 
mark), then, “if this be so, at the end of the fifth century there 
would be alive fifteen million elephants descended from the first 
pair.” || 

* Mr. H. M. Wallis on “ The Mortality among Birds during the February Frost in 
West Cornwall,” in British Birds, vol. x, p. 267. 

¢ F. von Fischer, quoted on p. 625 of Barrett-Hamilton’s British Mammals. 


{ Mr. Lantz in Barrett-Hamilton’s British Mammals, p. 625. 
|| Darwin, The Origin of Species, chap. iii. 
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The number of young a given pair of organisms bring into the 
world is an excellent indication of the amount of destruction and 
competition the species has to face, for on an average only two will 
survive to take their parents’ places. Moths lay from thirty or 
forty to several hundred eggs apiece, yet as a rule only one or two 
live to reproduce their kind. Oysters and herrings launch an 
incredible number of eggs into the ocean, but in neither case 
does the number of the species increase, and when we find the 
same lavish production in other kinds of creatures, we may be sure 
that it is not idle waste, but necessary for the survival of the race. 
In every generation, whether of birds, beasts, insects, or plants, 
the weakly and unfit are quickly eliminated, and, though there may 
be exceptions and what to our ignorant eyes look like cases of 
“luck,” yet we cannot doubt the survivors are those best fitted 
for their conditions of life and to battle with competitors, and 
that those which live to breed are the successful ones, for 
success in nature is to leave the greatest possible number of 
descendants. For every animal that lives to breed many must 
have died ; life lives on life, save the plants, which get their food 
direct from the soil ; and though some people do not seem to realize 
it, the human species also lives entirely on other life, and in greater 
part on animal life. Many thousands of creatures are killed 
each day to feed one town. London consumes over 5000 tons of 
meat—cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry—a week.* Of this con- 
siderably over 2500 tons represent cattle. Now, putting each 
beast as weighing 10 cwt., it would give 5000 cattle killed each 
week, or 260,000 in the year, sheep and pigs being left out of 
account. The 260,000 is really much, very much, under the 
mark, for the average weight per beast is a good deal less than 
10 cwt., as calves are included in the estimate. But, after all, 
human beings are part of the great scheme of existence, living 
according to the same rules as the rest, and of which the cardinal 
principle is that life must die that life may live. War, strife, and 
competition are life itself, and where wild creatures are concerned 
we must remember Darwin’s words on the Struggle for Existence : 
“When we reflect on this struggle we may console ourselves with 
the full belief that the war of nature is not incessant, that no fear 
is felt, that death is generally prompt, and that the vigorous, 
the healthy, and the happy survive and multiply.” + 


FRANCES Pitt 


* The actual supplies passing through the Central Markets during the week ending 
July 14, 1917, were 2600 tons of beef and veal, 1407 tons of mutton and lamb, 376 
tons of pork and bacon, and 325 tons of poultry and game. 

+ The Origin of Species, chap. iii. 


GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR 


In its suggested amendments to the Munitions of War Act, and in 
the Interim Report of the Sub-Committee on Relations between 
Capital and Labour, the Government has recently published two 
sets of proposals affecting labour in the present and the future. 
They are elements of a single consistent policy ; but while no 
doubt is left of their common purpose, their full effect is not equally 
evident without careful scrutiny. Each of them adds considerably 
to the existing privileges of trade unions. In effect the most 
urgent needs of industry are left to be satisfied, and its efficient 
working to be assured, only in such manner and to such extent as 
may be approved by these bodies ; and they are given what amounts 
to an uncontrolled veto on the proceedings of every man and every 
enterprise in the kingdom. Whether such an extension of trade- 
union powers is safe and desirable or not, it is plainly too great to 
be permissible under any misunderstanding of its scope; and 
individuals have the greater need themselves to examine the pro- 
posals, because the real meaning of the proposals is explained so 
imperfectly by their authors. 


I 


The suggested amendments to the Munitions of War Act arise 
out of the Report that the Man-Power Distribution Board made 
to the Government in October last on the Army’s need for men and 
munitions. In this it was shown that the need as it then appeared 
could be satisfied only by extending the practice of dilution of 
labour ; taking men out of private or commercial industrial work, 
not necessarily on munitions, and replacing them by women, as 
had already been shown conclusively to be possible. Adopting 
what seems to be its settled practice, when it has to choose between 
curtailing the licence of trade unions and protecting the lives of 
its soldiers, the Government waited some eight months without 
applying to Parliament for the necessary powers; in the mean- 
time continuing to exercise very imperfectly the powers that it 
had. In this period it has discovered that, urgently as increased 
dilution of labour was to its knowledge needed in October last, 
the demand has grown in the interim, and that to find the required 
men, and to maintain necessary industries, the extent of further 
dilution that is now required is very considerable. It proposes, 
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therefore, at last to take powers to obtain what is wanted, or some 
part of it ; but before doing so it is concerned to have the approval 
of the trade unions, and many weeks have been spent in negotiating 
the conditions under which their consent would be given. 

The full extent of these restrictive conditions has not yet 
(July 21st) been announced, and even now the Government is 
waiting to take the pleasure of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers upon them. What has been published already indicates, 
however, the lines on which they are conceived. The Govern- 
ment’s purpose is to provide skilled men for the munitions in- 
dustries without, in Dr. Addison’s phrase, “strangling” others 
that are essential to the community, and, indeed, on the main- 
tenance of which many men returning from the war will depend 
for their future livelihood. This provision is to be made by 
allowing women or unskilled men to undertake men’s work in 
selected branches of industries that have hitherto been quietly 
protected from such substitution. If the Government contem- 
plates adding any branch to the list, it will first consult the trade 
unions and the employers’ federations ; and before any employer 
can adopt such dilution on his own initiative, he must first confer 
with a deputation of his employees accompanied by the local 
representative of their trade union, and thereafter obtain the 
permission of the Ministry. If as the result of these preliminaries 
it is decided that dilution may be applied to the branch in question, 
the arrangement is in all cases to be subject to the condition that 
employees are to be free to strike against it and trade unions to 
foment or order strikes, which they are not free to do under the 
Munitions Act. The Act, indeed, expressly forbids such practices ; 
but as they have none the less been permitted regularly, regardless 
of their consequences to the country and its soldiers, their legali- 
zation for the trades now under consideration introduces nothing 
new into the Government’s war practice. Perhaps in consequence 
of this fact the authority to strike in war-time against national 
interests seems to be felt by the Government as an insufficient 
concession ; and as a further quid pro quo to the unions, assuming 
they will consent to allow the country’s man-power to be used 
where it is wanted, the regulations for after the war affecting the 
munitions industries themselves are to be revised. Employers 
are bound at present, under penalties provided in the Act, to 
restore after the war any trade-union conditions that existed in 
their shops before it. They are still to be bound, and are to remain 
so for twelve months after peace has been declared; but the 
existing law by which strikes and lock-outs on such questions are 
forbidden during that period is to be abrogated altogether. 

The most serious trouble with the unions is their claim that 
their members are entitled as of right to be relieved of military 
service. The other matters that they raise are relatively not 
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substantial, and would not now be disputed acutely, otherwise 
than for ordinary tactical purposes, if the unions were not bound 
or anxious to assert their members’ claim to escape conscription. 
The history of this claim is worth noting. Very early in the war 
it was seen that the demand for men to make munitions was 
increasing, and that to work in the munitions industries was a 

od way of escaping military service without loss of credit. It 
will be remembered that at that time there was no conscription, 
and many men may have had perfectly honourable reasons for 
not undertaking military duty. Men, therefore, from every 
occupation in the country came flocking to join the trade unions, 
in order to procure a certificate of the skill to which they wished 
to pretend, and by the same act to stop the mouths of their most 
obvious critics. The Government, for a time, even made the 
trade-union ticket in certain industries equivalent to a certificate 
of absolute exemption from military service; and although in 
theory this privilege has at last been nominally withdrawn, 
substantially the same men are covered by being included in a 
“protected” occupation, and the change makes no notable 
difference to the number of artificially exempted men. What the 
unions fear is that in the process of dilution some of the men whose 
work can be done equally well by women will be deprived of their 
present privilege. The Government, indeed, has shown no inten- 
tion of doing more than transfer these men to other civilian 
industries. But a feeling is now finding expression outside Govern- 
ment and trade-union circles that Parliament is not entitled to 
wrong those who are not engineers and disgrace those who are 
by keeping in the engineering industries fit men whose work 
can be done equally well by women. By organs of which the 
professional authority cannot be questioned, the demand is now 
being made that the power of applying dilution shall be used 
not only for obtaining skilled labour for industry, but also for 
releasing to military service the men who can be spared from 
civil life ; men who under the law that applies to all other citizens 
would automatically have become soldiers if they had not con- 
trived with the help of the unions to be called members of one 
or other of the privileged and protected trades. It is indeed 
remarkable that the demand should not have been made earlier. 
“Trade cards” and exemptions were not issued to men because 
in himself or in his calling any man had a right to escape the 
common duty of all other men. The holders were intended to 
be retained on their work because and so long as their services 
were of more value there than in the ranks ; and plainly no course 
could be conceived more opposed to justice or democratic equality 
than to exempt a man merely because he had better pay or more 
skill than another. But it is now known of the enormous majority 
of men’s work in these industries that, if it is suitably taught and 
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performed, it can be learned by women in anything from a few 
days to a few weeks or months; and the State could therefore 
make much better use of such men either, when they were really 
more skilled than women and their superior skill was needed, by 
transferring them where they were most wanted, or by turning 
them to military service if they were replaceable and fit. This 
use is barred by the union’s claim that engimeers—or, more strictly, 
men engaged in certain branches of privileged work that employ 
large numbers of men—have a right to escape the military duty 
that other people have to bear, rich or poor, skilled or lay ; and 
the Government is therefore seeking for other privileges to offer 
the unions in substitution for this mght that it has allowed them 
to usurp. 

Few who have read the amendments without prior knowledge 
will have realized that this is the dominant fact of the discussion. 
Perhaps even fewer will find it easy to believe that the efiective 
restoration of trade-union customs, on which so much stress is 
laid, would be impossible without ruining the men; that the new 
proposals for assuring that restoration are made with the certain 
knowledge that they will not be used for restoring any such con- 
ditions, but only as a means of blackmail, with which it may be 
possible to obtain by extortion what cannot be obtained without it. 
The effect of the proposals would be that an employer whose shop 
before the war was infested with trade-union restrictions would 
have to maintain them for twelve months afterwards, while his 
non-union neighbours would not ; while against the employer so 
bound the union would be free to use the methods of violence and 
coercion that are involved in the practical working of a strike, 
regardless of the interests or wishes even of the men employed in 
the shop, until it had obtained whatever concessions were less 
disastrous to the employer than the continuance of the strike. 
The pre-war method of settling the interests of employers and men 
by sectional bargaining would, in fact, be restored with more 
force than ever, as the terms of the Sub-Committee’s Report, put 
forward with the Government’s commendation, show that the 
Government wishes it to be. It will be observed, however, that 
the Government does not propose to wait till the end of the war, 
but wishes to legalize strikes in essential industries immediately. 
Knowing that since October men working in various mechanical 
industries were wanted for transfer to other industries or into the 
Army, the Government is not only proposing to continue in favour 
of these men the undemocratic exemption from military service 
that they enjoy already (so that with the men who cannot be 
replaced by women will be retained the far larger number who 
can), but also to allow them at any time to hold up their work 
by striking against it. A curious difficulty seems often to be 
found in realizing that strikes are having, and when they are 
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repeated will again have, just the same consequences as they 
have had hitherto; but at least the Government knows the 
effect of a strike on the lives of soldiers, the safety of citizens, and 
the length of the war. Whatever may be thought of the uses of 
strikes, no sane man who retains a sense of right and wrong can 
set them against issues such as these, unless, indeed, what was 
struck against was of equal consequence to what was sacrificed by 
the strike. And the view of engineers on the strikes that the 
Government proposes to make lawful is expressed fairly and 
accurately in the following extract from the leading article of a 
journal that is as well known for the sobriety and temperance of 
its judgments as for their authority in the profession and the 
industries with which it is concerned : 

Under old laws a strike was a conspiracy to do what was against the public interest ; 
and it was made lawful because it was thought that the public interest in avoiding it 
was far less than the workman’s interest in using it. Disastrous though strikes are to 
all parties in the community, there have been times when beyond question the balance 
of hardship was against the striker ; when it was unjust to deny him this crude weapon, 
because he had no other, and without weapons was defenceless. But at the present 
time every one of these conditions is reversed. Before the right to strike was suspended, 
the most ample precautions were taken to protect workmen from consequent hardship. 
. . » Workmen are better protected for the time being than they have ever been before. 
And while, therefore, their dependence on strikes for any essential interests is incompar- 
ably less than it was when strikes were made lawful, what has happened to the public 
interest in avoiding strikes? It is no longer a question of price. In the provision 
that has been made for protecting workmen, the public has already paid, and will 
continue to pay, the utmost price that men could have asked. It pays this price 
because, short of the lives of its soldiers and the preservation of its necessary industries, 
its present interest is above all price. With the workmen’s interest so safeguarded, 
and the public interest so enhanced, a strike becomes in fact the intolerable outrage 
on society that it was formerly in law. And it is with the extension of this outrage in 
the discretion of those who have negotiated these proposals that the nation and its 
forces are threatened.* 


II 


The Sub-Committee’s Report contains proposals that have no 
direct bearing on the war, but are intended to come into operation 
immediately on the declaration of peace, and to affect both the 
process of demobilization and the future conduct of industry. 
A short statement of its chief provisions may conveniently be 
made before discussing their effect. 

The Report relates to “the main industries of the country, 
in which there exist representative organizations on both sides”’ ; 
and the Sub-Committee hopes shortly to put forward recommenda- 
— leading to similar arrangements for the less well-organized 
trades. 

The purpose especially in view is to “ offer to workpeople the 
means of attaining improved conditions of employment, and a 


* Engineering, June 22, 1917, p. 595. The final reference is to the proposed 
amendments in the Munitions of War Act quoted above. 
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higher standard of comfort generally,” and to enlist “ their active 
and continuous co-operation in the promotion of industry.” With 
this object it is recommended that the Government should without 
delay request existing associations of employers and employed to 
take measures for forming Joint National Industrial Councils in 
their several industries. These bodies are to co-operate with 
District Councils for the respective industries and with works 
committees for each individual works, each of the three organiza- 
tions proceeding on a common principle and with the greatest 
measure of common action. The councils, both national and 
district, are to be composed exclusively of representatives of 
trade unions and employers’ associations in (by implication) equal 
numbers ; and no new organization is to be admitted without 
the approval of the side of the council of which it would form part. 
The works committees, representing the management and the 
workpeople, are to be constituted as may be agreed by the trade 
unions and the employers’ associations concerned, and are to act 
in close co-operation with the district and national machinery. 
On questions such as conditions of employment a works com- 
mittee is not to be allowed to contract out of the terms of an 
agreement that has been made by a district council or by the 
national council, nor either a district council or a works committee 
out of agreements made in the national council between its con- 
stituent halves. On questions of the restoration of trade-union 
rules, the council itself is not to have power to decide, even by a 
majority of the workmen’s representatives, and the pledges must 
be redeemed without qualification, unless the trade union concerned 
agrees to their being altered. It appears to the Sub-Committee 
that at a later stage agreements made by the council may be made 
binding in law, but the initiative in this direction should come from 
the councils themselves. 

Each of these bodies is to hold regular meetings, and eleven 
groups of questions are mentioned as among those which national 
councils shall deal with or allocate to district councils or works 
committees. These fall roughly into three classes. One, affect- 
ing workmen’s rights, includes conditions of employment, such as 
methods of fixig, paying, and readjusting standard wages; 
methods of fixing and adjusting piece-work prices and similar 
rates ; means of ensuring the greatest possible security of earning 
and employment, without undue restriction on change of occupation 
and employer; rights in designs made by workmen. Another 
class seeks to provide increased control by workmen. It refers to 
them questions of providing means whereby workmen shall have a 
— share in determining, and responsibility for observing, con- 

itions of work ; the consideration of improvements in “ processes, 
machinery, and organization ; and appropriate questions relating 
to management.” The third class deals with the common in- 
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terests of employers and employed, such as the utilization of 
workpeople’s knowledge and experience; methods of negotiation 
for issues between employers and workpeople with a view to 
preventing as well as adjusting disputes; technical education and 
training; industrial research and its utilization; legislation. 
The Sub-Committee “ have thought it well to refrain from making 
suggestions or offering opinions with regard to such matters as 
profit-sharing, co-partnership, or particular systems of wages, etc.” 
It is convinced that “a permanent improvement in the rela- 
tions between employers and employed must be founded on some- 
thing other than a cash basis. What is wanted is that the work- 
people should have a greater share in discussing and adjusting the 
parts of industry that most affect them.” It hopes that the regular 
meetings of the councils and committees will reduce materially 
the number of occasions when strikes or lock-outs may be thought 
necessary. 

The Report, if it lacks something of the literary art that 
distinguished the Garton Memorandum, and has tempered its 
occasional truculence, bears a remarkable likeness to it in 
essentials. In particular, as indeed should appear sufficiently 
from the above summary of its proposals, it retains much of the 
plausibility of what by a probable guess may be called the 
original document. To a reader not familiar with the facts, or to 
one who, while he knows them, tries to divest himself for the time 
being of the knowledge, nothing could seem fairer than what is 
proposed : more apt to promote efficient working, or less likely to 
obstruct it. The illusion is the easier because the objects in view— 
improved conditions of employment, more comfort for workpeople, 
their active and continuous co-operation with employers—are 
recognized by every one who has considered the question broadly 
as indispensable to all interests in industry, and not merely to 
those of workmen. The danger of the proposals lies, indeed, 
largely in the fact that they use admitted doctrine as a decorative 
covering, serving to conceal a structure of errors that is at the 
bottom alike of the proposals themselves and of unavowed but 
essential intentions with which they are put forward. 

Perhaps the best instance of the insincerity of the proposals and 
of the sinister devices that they embody is the reference to the 
restoration of trade-union conditions, and the provisions suggested 
for dealing with them. As has been seen already, the same subject 
referred to in the proposed amendment of the Munitions Act ; 
and it may be convenient to recall here what is in question. A 
chief purpose of the Act was to make war industries independent 
of trade-union customs in regulation of payment and in restriction 
of output ; and in making these customs unlawful for the purposes 
and period of the war, it was stipulated that they should after- 
wards be restored in any shop in which they had been suspended, 
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and that neither employer nor employed in any shop should 
be prejudiced after the war by what had been done under the 
Act. Both in the proposed amendments to the Munitions Act 
and in the Sub-Committee’s Report the utmost stress is laid on the 
need for restoring these conditions; but what originally was 
negotiated as a right in the men is now taken away from them, 
and is transferred to the unions who carried through the transac- 
tion on their behalf. And the reason, though nowhere expressed, 
is plain. The exercise of the rights would mean the ruin of 
industry and of the men who live by it; and in every works 
with decent employers and decent men the men, if they were 
left free to deal for themselves, would abandon the mischievous 
farce of trying to enforce them, and get for themselves the condi- 
tions of work that are essential to them without troubling the 
unions at all. 

The war has admittedly altered many things beyond recog- 
nition. Pre-war wages, for instance, would no longer be acceptable 
if they were restored. That in itself is a matter of no great 
consequence, because after the war intensive production will be 
necessary, such as can be had only by better conditions of life 
and better wages ; and a man who cannot earn more than pre-war 
wages will not be able to get employment in the face of this need 
for increased production. But what is of great consequence, and 
above all to workmen, is that shops which do not improve their 
production, as they cannot be improved under pre-war restrictive 
conditions, will have to go out of business, and their men will have 
to look elsewhere for a job. This will not, as it is sometimes 
represented, be the result of a default in the guarantee for restora- 
tion. The old conditions could be restored the day peace was 
signed ; only the shops in which they were restored would get 
no more work in competition with shops that were not so handi- 
capped, and the nation could not afford to go on with half its 
productive power or more unused. Not Parliament but the effect 
of the war will have made trade-union conditions spell ruin for 
any men to whom they are restored. 

If, therefore, industry passed. over into peace in existing con- 
ditions, the obvious result would be that sane employers would 
come to terms with their men, and substitute workable conditions 
for those that could not be restored. The work that was available 
—and there is no reason to doubt that, on terms of fair international 
competition, it will be plentiful—would go to these employers, 
including those who before the war were not bound by trade-union 
conditions. One effect alike of the proposals for amending the 
Munitions Act, and of the recommendations of the Sub-Committee, 
hall-marked equally by Government approval, is to prevent work- 
men from escaping from the control of their trade unions. If 
these provisions become law, men will no longer be able to agree 
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with their masters on the conditions of work that suit both of 
them best unless the agreement is first countersigned by every 
union that is interested in the works. Not the men but the little 
oligarchies that rule the unions will settle the conditions on which 
men may agree with their employers; and in the decision, 
according to the Sub-Committee’s proposals, no man may be 
represented who is not a trade-unionist, nor any master who does 
not belong to an employers’ federation. 

The constraint is to extend into every element of manufacture ; 
from standard wages and the like, in which men may be as 
competent to judge as masters, to matters such as the adoption 
of improvements in processes, machinery, and organization, which 
are peculiarly the function of management. In the Garton 
Memorandum business management is said, truly enough, to 
require a knowledge not only of the business itself, but of all 
others in any way connected with it, of markets, methods of dis- 
tribution, and finance; to which a more candid and complete 
enumeration would have added methods of production. Men who 
have mastered and are using this mass of information may spend 
their spare time, as a pleasant tradition used to recommend, in 
making bricks ; but brickmakers and mechanics can by no means 
gain a knowledge equal to that of their employers of these various 
aspects of busmess management, all of which at one time or 
another have an essential bearing on workshop direction. To 
place such matters in the hands of a commission composed equally 
of those who are trained in the art of management and those who 
are not is to dilute the efficiency of management ; and the Sub- 
Committee’s proposal is to do so at the epoch of our industrial 
history when the utmost efficiency will be needed from manage- 
ment as much as from every other branch of industry. 

Such proposals are commended superficially by the equal 
representation that is proposed for the two parties; but the 
equality is nominal and illusory. Trade unions, to begin with, 
who are to monopolize the workers’ equal half of the representa- 
tion, may at the beginning of the war have included about one- 
third of the workers in the engineering trades; and of these 
only a minute fraction trouble or contrive to be of the small 
number that in effect controls and runs them. Even a layman 
can probably conjecture the position in which these proposals, if 
they became law, would place non-unionists ; how, for mstance, 
they would fare when they returned from the Army on demobiliza- 
tion. But supposing that all men became unionists; that men 
and masters of their own free will did begin their intimate co- 
operation in industry by dividing themselves, as the Government 
desires, into two separate camps, and did agree to regulate their 
actions by the decisions of equal numbers of delegates from each 
side, no equality would have been produced in the negotiating 
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power of the two sides. Each would be interested in the income 
of the business; but the employer would also have an interest 
and a responsibility, from which the men would be quite free, in 
the accumulated earnings and investments that represent the 
capital of the enterprise. Through this responsibility as well as 
by his training he would be more sensitive than the men to the 
danger of contest in the presence of competition ; and the power 
of deadlock that the Sub-Committee’s proposals provide would 
place him at a constant disadvantage in resisting even unfair 
and dangerous demands. 


III 


The net effect of the Government’s proposals, whether in the 
new Munitions Act or in the Sub-Committee’s recommendations, 
so far as they concern post-war industry, is practically to force 
every workman into a union, and every employer into a federation, 
and to bind all industry by what these bodies may jointly agree ; 
giving, therefore, to unions a veto on any proposals for adminis- 
trative reform or action that employers as a whole may desire, 
and subjecting each district and each firm to a similar veto by its 
local institutions. Districts will be powerful bodies, and if powers 
such as these form an accepted part of the mechanism of industry, 
not all of them are likely to accept constraint from the national 
council. Being too big to care to fight with each other, those 
who are set on their own ways will come to an understanding that, 
at least in many respects, each district shall retain its own cus- 
toms ; and the first effect of the proposed devolution of power will 
thus be to crystallize and fix differential customs in many cases in 
which freedom would have made a common solution more likely. 
But individual firms and individual men would have a much 
poorer chance. For all practical purposes their individuality 
would be gone; the individuality out of which industry in the 
past has had its best results, and to which it must look in the future 
for its best chance of progress. What would remain would be two 
separate bodies, intended to co-operate for the benefit of an in- 
dustry, as co-operate they must if the industry is to survive ; but 
their harness is to be a noose slipped over the neck of each, with 
the end in the hand of the trade-union oligarchy. 

The purpose of this paper is not to discuss the merits of trade- 
unionism, but to make sure that the essential features of the 
Government proposals are realized. Enough has been said to 
exhibit what they are ; but it may help in defining the perspective 
in which they should be viewed if the circumstances in which they 
are proposed are remembered. 

For three years the country has been dissipating its resources 
and piling up debt, and has not yet finished. It has done and 
is doing this out of capital, and when the war is over will have 
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to meet interest and amortization, and to earn its living. In the 
process of war it has learned several things about industry, known 
mdeed before then to a relatively small number of men, but new 
recognized generally by all who are competent to form an opinion. 
It knows that, if it only chose, it could turn out twice or three 
times as much per head as it has been doing. It knows that, by 
arranging manufacture so as to require less individual skill, and 
by employing women’s labour when it is available, the roll of its 
producers can be extended vastly beyond what used to be thought 
possible. It has still a good deal to learn of the conditions under 
which labour is most fruitful ; but this much it has learned, that 
by no manner of means can men in the long run compete on equal 
terms with other men of equal powers who are working under 
better conditions than they, and that to produce the best result 

‘men must live both in their hours of work and outside them in 
the best conditions. 

The time is, in fact, propitious beyond precedent for all working 
parties—as contrasted with those that, for good or for ill, are 
merely political or otherwise parasitic—to agree spontaneously 
on the improved personal conditions of life that are necessary 
for the men; the shorter hours, the higher wages, the surer 
employment, the better education and training. The Govern- 
ment’s proposals, on the other hand, are directed to the very 
different purpose of getting the control of industry into the hands 
of the promoters of their measures. To do these gentlemen 
justice, their desire to secure this control is such that quite 
possibly they would have stood out for it in any circumstances, 
even at the risk of losing the present opportunity of bringing the 
material issues to an agreed settlement; but they take it the 
more decidedly now, in part to avoid the considerable prospect 
of their being otherwise left in the cold, and in part because in 
present political circumstances they see an opportunity that may 
not recur. An honourable engagement exists between most 
politicians that controversial questions are to be put on one side ; 
but those who have inspired these proposals and those who are 
included among its active promoters have the advantage of not 
interpreting this obligation as applicable to industrial politics. 
They have seized this advantage as their unique opportunity. 
Throughout the war they have used the nation’s emergency to 
push forward the highly controversial doctrines to which they 
were wedded in times of peace. They have ruthlessly, unscrupu- 
lously, and continuously sacrificed the lives of our men and the 
interests of the country rather than enforce the law against those 
to whom they look for support and power. They are now seeking 
to make the tremendous crisis that is before the country a lever 
by which to force the control of industry into the hands of their 
own industrial Party. 
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The whole matter, indeed, turns on this question of control ; 
and it is noteworthy that in the solitary example of a practical 
application of these doctrines quoted in the Garton Memorandum 
the final control and responsibility rest exclusively with the 
management side, and the fundamental vice of the proposals 
themselves is thus avoided. If, as in that instance, the mechanisms 
of the Sub-Committee’s proposals were optional and consultative 
instead of compulsory and directory, many of them would rapidly 
become regular institutions in industry. The simpler forms of 
conference and co-operation began to be used long ago, though 
adverse influences have retarded their extended adoption. What 
has now to be decided is whether further advances are more likely 
by systematic co-operation organized between employers and the 
employed who actually work in the same enterprise, between 
whom co-operation is permitted freely and individually, or by 
the narrowly sectional mechanisms and organizations that the 
Sub-Committee proposes. 

And while they are letting this aspect of these proposals sink 
into their minds, readers may perhaps give one more thought to 
the men left in France, on whose fate the obsequious Ministry of 
Munitions is taking the pleasure of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. Ministers are telling us that a recent strike lost 
irretrievably hundreds of guns; that shipbuilding is being held 
back for lack of men; that even here in London we should have 
had 150 to 200 aeroplanes at the beginning of July to meet the 
raid or help our fellows in France but for a strike in April. Tens 
or hundreds of thousands of men are in the workshops who could 
be replaced by women, and the extent to which they are to be 
released for the salvation of the forces is being negotiated with 
the trade unions, or dictated by them. We cannot tell by how 
many weeks the war would be shortened if the best were now done 
with the material that we have. What we can tell is that for 
each week by which it is shortened so many thousand lives would 
be saved. We need not tell it to the Government ; they know it 
already. Yet even now, with our daily stake in lives larger than 
ever, they remain the willing and enthusiastic tools of politico- 
industrial Parties. Is there no man among the trade unions that 
do not issue convenient certificates of skill who can speak to 
the Government in terms that it can understand ?—who can tell 
it that the men who wish to strike against the nation’s soldiers 
or its living, and the fit men who are doing work that women 
can do, will be tolerated no longer by those whose kin are in 
the ranks? Or how many more thousand men are to be sacrificed 
before the Ministry of Munitions, by making due use of its 
woman-power and its man-power, will act as a body of engineers 
entrusted with the protection of its Army, and not as a gang of 
wire-pullers negotiating its disgraceful betrayal ? ENGINEER 


FRESH 
LIGHT ON MISGOVERNMENT 


I. WANTED—WHITEW ASH 


[It 1s a matter of common knowledge that after the Agadir incident 
of 1911 there was such a possibility of war with Germany as to call 
for military preparation and the consideration of plans of action. 
.. « But m India, until late im 1913 or early in 1914, no steps 
whatever seem to have been taken to consider what help could be 
gwen m such contingencies by the Indian Army. Still less were 
preparations made so to equip the Indian Army as to put it upon 
equal conditions with modern European troops. The responsibility 
for this omission must rest primarily with the Cabinet—Mesopo- 
tamia Report. ] 


Tue British public have once again, through some strange over- 
sight on the part of our political stage-managers, been afforded a 
glimpse behind the scenes of Downing Street, which are usually 
most jealously guarded from the gaze of the vulgar, who are 
rarely permitted to know more than the hours at which the 
“great, wise, and eminent” congregate and disperse. Serious 
students of public affairs have no right to be more astonished by 
the revelations of Lord George Hamilton’s Mesopotamia Com- 
mission than they were by the disclosures in Lord Cromer’s 
Dardanelles Report. At the same time, one cannot repress one’s 
surprise that so much light should come from such a quarter, 
because if ever a body was appointed for whitewashing purposes 
it was a statutory body, in the constitution of which Mr. Asquith 
had his own way even more than in the composition of the 
Dardanelles Commission. The announcement of its personnel 
provoked a feeling of despair among reformers that a subject 
demanding searching, ruthless, and “ regardless” investigation 
had been entrusted to the friends of the “Old Gang.” The late 
Premier’s complacency on his successful manipulation of this 
business was perfectly intelligible. 

Because the Commissioners have been constrained by sheer 
force of events to animadvert upon Misgovernment—the Downing 
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Street end of a tragic fiasco being let off as lightly as possible 
and more lightly than it deserves—they are vigorously and violently 
assailed by the Mandarins of the Front Benches, whose heads 
have been completely turned by the flattery of the zariba of 
sycophants by whom every “public man” is habitually sur- 
rounded, whose business it is to create an atmosphere where even 
the slightest breath of criticism becomes intolerable and odious 
to those who are genuinely convinced ‘“ Ministers can do no 
wrong.” 

One might almost gather from its assailants that the Commis- 
sion had been nominated by Lord Northcliffe and consisted of 
rabid outsiders determined at any price to discredit the Govern- 
ment of the day ; whereas, as we lately learnt from its Chairman, 
it was appointed primarily for the purpose of saving the Coalition 
Cabinet: This damaging disclosure occurred in the course of 
the admirable letter in the Times (July 16) in which Lord George 
Hamilton disposed of some of the more puerile strictures on its 
procedure. Mr. Asquith’s actions were usually inspired by a 
single-minded desire to retain office. As Lord George severely 
observes : ° 


In the recent debate upon the Mesopotamia Report in the House of Commons 
Mr. Balfour is reported to have stated that the Commission was on its trial. His 
speech clearly showed that he had not read our Report, and he had apparently also 
forgotten that he was a member of the Government which passed the Act under which 
the two Commissions on the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Expeditions were set up. 

It was with great reluctance that Lord Cromer and I undertook the chairmanship of 
these two Commissions. We doubted the policy of such inquiries during war, but we 
accepted the posts because we were told that unless these Commissions were appointed 
Mr. Asquith’s Government would be beaten in the House of Commons and a political crisis 
created [our italics]. The Act gave my Commission definite Parliamentary instructions 
to inquire into the origin, inception, and conduct of the campaign, and the responsi- 
bility of those who had to supply its wants, also to report our conclusions to Parliament. 
This task we have performed to the best of our ability and with absolute fairness and 
impartiality. We have strained no point, and every statement of fact contained in 
that Report is based on indisputable documentary or verbal evidence. 


The fact that any reflections on a Government could issue from 
a body appointed to save that Government only emphasizes 
the gravity of the scandal. One of the Commissioners has 
somewhat ingenuously informed the House of Commons : 

I regret that the Commission were unable to bring in a whitewashing Report. It 
was expected, apparently, in a certain section of the Press that that was to be the 


result of the Commission. It is unfortunate, and I very much regret, and I think we 
all regret, that we were unable to come to such conclusions.* 


Such predispositions only serve to heighten the value of the 

services of Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues, who have 

placed the country under no small obligations by the laborious 
* Sir Archibald Williamson, M.P., House of Commons, July 13, 1917. 
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and honourable manner in which they have discharged a thankless, 
not to say repulsive, task, which, as we now know, they only 
undertook to help the Government of the day. At the outset 
they appeared to be too intimately identified with the political 
and bureaucratic world to get very far, and the best we antici- 
pated was a litter of conflicting Reports cancelling one another. 
Several of the Commissioners were personal friends and known 
admirers of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, while even the repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy happened to be of the Asquith 
school—an observation that could be made of few other dis- 
tinguished soldiers or sailors. Lord George Hamilton was made 
Chairman, as being what all Mandarins would term a “ safe man,” 
in that he had passed practically his whole political life on Front 
Benches, and if any one could be expected to understand and 
sympathize with Ministerial difficulties it would be he. No one 
would be less anxious to discredit the India Office, with which he 
was for many years a particularly popular chief, or the Indian 
Vice-Royalty, of which Lord George must have more than once 
had the refusal. Being also a great gentleman, he is entirely free 
from what Lord Buckmaster’s German friends call Schadenfreude, 
simply because he happens to be in retirement. But besides 
being a high experienced Parliamentarian and an exceptionally 
successful administrator, Lord George happens to be an honest 
man, which is more than can be said of most Mandarms—who 
usually take themselves too seriously and their country not 
seriously enough—-and being called in to save a tottering Govern- 
ment, he did his job to the best of his ability—hence all this 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. The solitary “crank” on the 
Mesopotamia Commission was Commander Josiah Wedgwood, 
who did not sign the Majority Report, preferring to indite a 
private and particular Report of his own containing some good 
points, though perhaps marred by the author’s personal preju- 
dices, which, however, he indignantly disclaims. In casting the 
entire blame of the premature advance upon Bagdad—which 
led to the calamity of Kut—on the Indian Government while 
virtually exonerating the Home Government, which directs and 
controls Indian policy, Commander Wedgwood put himself out 
of court, though one has considerable sympathy with several 
of his observations on the workings of Bureaucracy, which easily 
becomes hateful when operating without the legitimate pressure 
of public opinion. Imagine what our Home Departments—which, 
God knows, are bad enough—would be without the stimulus 
of an independent Press, which is almost always helpful, as our 
keener and younger officials recognize until they in their turn 
become saturated with Departmentalism, and “ the K.C.B. spirit ” 
takes possession of their souls. 
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We can understand, if we do not admire, the anger of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour at the hardihood of Lord George Hamilton 
and his colleagues for daring to detect spots on the sun which 
they were appointed to worship. Mr. Balfour, in an outburst of 
unwonted temper, described the Commissioners as the real 
criminals! Unless one had the Official Report under one’s eyes 
one could hardly conceive such a suggestion being made even in 
the present degenerate House of Commons: “ The criminals there 
are not Lord Hardinge nor the Secretary of State for India. 
They are the Commission. Does anybody doubt that statement ? ” 
(Mr. Balfour, House of Commons, July 12, 1917.) 

Who are these “criminals”? They are Asquithites or 
Balfourites, or both, almost to a man. Of the Chairman I need 
say nothing more except that for many years no Conservative 
Administration was deemed complete without his presence in one 
of the greatest offices. The other signatories of the Majority 
Report are Lord Donoughmore, Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Lords,. an unimpeachable Mandarin occupying a 
position to which only Mugwumps aspire. Then we have Sir 
Archibald Williamson, brought up in the most orthodox school 
of Liberalism, son-in-law of the late Lord Herschell, partner in a 
big mercantile house, with considerable experience of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, created a Baronet by Mr. Asquith in 1909— 
and Lord Hugh Cecil, who, though occasionally ‘“ kicking over the 
traces”’ on certain matters of sentiment, has an innate regard for 
“responsible statesmen.” Indeed, considering his championship 
of Conscientious Objectors and publicly proclaimed love of the 
Boche, one wonders that long ago he was not either First Lord of 
the Admiralty or War Minister. Of the remaining Commissioners, 
Sir Neville Lyttelton would probably describe himself as “a 
Liberal Imperialist,” and would be strongly predisposed in favour 
of anything done by any Asquith or by any Balfour, but there is a 
certain fundamental honesty in Lytteltons which is liable to break 
out in a manner to disconcert their political friends; Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge is, rightly or wrongly, supposed to be a Radical, 
having been among the very few sailors to hazard a defence 
of the Declaration of London. This is not mentioned to his dis- 
paragement, but merely as evidence of the precautions taken by 
Mr. Asquith in creating a tribunal as sympathetic to the regime of 
Wait and See as could be found within the four corners of the 
United Kingdom. The only Majority Commissioner who had 
had no contact with Downing Street was Mr. John Hodge, who 
must have considerable merits, as he is one of the bugbears of 
the Daily News and the Manchester Guardian. 

Apart from the amazement caused by the rabid Front Bench 
demonstrations against a tribunal that might not unfairly have 
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been described as “ packed ” in Ministerial interests, the reader 
may be puzzled by the publication of a document by which 
our leading statesmen are profoundly shocked as being an inter- 
ruption of the war, which one and all invite us to believe monopo- 
lizes their minds. Overcome with emotion, of which he is a 
past master, the late Prime Minister—who never by any chance 
did to-day anything that could by hook or crook be postponed 
until to-morrow—with a theatrical gesture, adjures the House 
of Commons, in the words of Burke, to “ pass on ’—forgetting, 
as he is unkindly reminded by the Morning Post, that Burke’s 
elaborate and somewhat artificial outburst was followed by his 
humiliation at Bristol. Mr. Lloyd George echoes the same cry, 
and though himself immersed in a host of irrelevancies and intrigues 
—such as the Ramsay Macdonald passport, the liberation of Sinn 
Fein murderers, the enfranchisement of Conscientious Objectors, 
the resurrection of Dardanelles Churchill—summons the House of 
Commons to cast aside the Mesopotamia Report and order the 
Government to “ get on with the war.” But surely Governments 
have some responsibility for their own actions. One Cabinet 
invented this Commission to save themselves; another Cabinet 
is jointly responsible with it for the publication of the Report, and 
if its contents are disappointing they have no one to thank but 
themselves. No journalist was ever heard to suggest that either 
the gamble of Gallipoli or the misadventure of Mesopotamia should 
be investigated by the friends and upholders of the guilty parties. 
Obviously, had Mr. Asquith retained the Premiership, this illu- 
minating commentary on the misgovernment of our unfortunate 
country would never have seen the light. Mr. Balfour is under- 
stood to have fought hard for its suppression and to have failed, 
and though there have not of late been many things for which 
we may feel grateful to Mr. Lloyd George, we have to thank him 
for this small concession to that democratic sentiment of which 
we hear and read so much, but see so little. 

Our surprise at all this Front Bench agitation deepens as 
we read the Report, which is a singularly mild document, mini- 
mizing the responsibility of the politicians, giving them the benefit 
of many doubts, and transferring from their shoulders on to 
those of the Fighting Men the blame for miscarriages which 
were primarily due to that total lack of provident preparation 
before the war for which the men at the Front invariably have 
to pay. One realizes what a crushing indictment of Downing 
Street we might have had from some less Parliamentary body— 
such, for instance, as the Dardanelles Commission, which had a 
truer perspective of public affairs—though if one reads the 
Mesopotamia Report diligently, sound doctrine will be found 
embedded in its pages, if the i’s are insufficiently dotted and the 
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t’s inadequately crossed. We miss the opening exordium of the 
Cromer Report with its masterly description of the British Govern- 
ment in war, and it required a subsequent question in the House 
of Commons to elicit the personnel of the various War Committees 
involved. In reply to a request for “(1) the names of the 
Ministers composing the War Committee of the Cabinet during 
the period covered by the Report of the Dardanelles Inquiry 
Commission, and (2) the names of the Ministers composing the 
War Committee of the Cabinet during the period covered by the 
Report of the Mesopotamia Inquiry Commission,” Mr. Bonar 
Law, on behalf of the Prime Minister, answered (July 11): 


The War Committee of the Cabinet during the periods covered by the Dardanelles 
and Mesopotamia Inquiry Commissions was known as : 


(1) The War Council, superseded on June 7, 1915, by 
(2) The Dardanelles Committee, superseded on November 3, 1915, by 
(3) The War Committee. 


’ The War Council consisted of : 


Mr. Asquith Lord Kitchener 
Lord Haldane Mr. Churchill 
Mr. Lloyd George Lord Crewe 
Sir Edward Grey 
The Dardanelles Committee consisted of : 
Mr. Asquith Sir E. Grey Lord Lansdowne 
Mr. Bonar Law Lord Kitchener Mr. Churchill 
Mr. Lloyd George Lord Curzon Lord Selborne 
Mr. Balfour Lord Crewe 
The War Committee consisted of : 
Mr. Asquith j Lord Kitchener 
Mr. McKenna Mr. Balfour 
Mr. Lloyd George Mr. Montagu * 
Mr. Bonar Law 


The above formed the Supreme Direction of the war on our side at 
the given dates. The Twenty-Two or Twenty-Three had virtually 
delegated control of the campaigns to these War Lords, who 
were until the end of 1915 the British equivalent of the German 
General Staff, with Mr. Asquith in lieu of Wilhelm II as the 
“All Highest.” There was not one single sailor in our War 
Government, nor was there a single soldier except Lord Kitchener, 
and though the General Staff was ultimately reconstituted under 
Sir William Robertson, and the Admiralty has to some extent 
been reformed, no soldier or sailor ever sat in the War Government 
until General Smuts was recently appointed, while to this day 
the Navy is still a super. This should always be borne in mind 


* Mr. Montagu became a member of the War Committee on his appointment as 
Minister of Munitions vice Mr. Lloyd George, who became Secretary of State for War 
on the death of Lord Kitchener in June 1916. 
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whenever the politicians shelter themselves behind “ the experts.” 
Lord Cromer’s Report taught us that sailors and soldiers were 
played off against one another by the politicians, from whom they 
had the utmost difficulty in getting a hearing, which makes us 
somewhat suspicious of the latest theory, i.e. that the politicians 
are the mere echoes of the General in the field, without any volition 
of their own. 

The main difference between the German and the British 
systems, which were thus pitted against one another, was that 
the enemy confided the management of the war exclusively to 
professional warriors who moved and lived and had their being 
in an atmosphere of war, in the study of which they were steeped, 
while their lives had been consecrated to preparation for this 
particular war, in which they were prosecuting a predetermined 
policy in accordance with a coherent and co-ordinated plan. 
We, on the other hand, entrusted our affairs—our policy as well 
as our strategy—-almost exclusively to amateurs who were not 
only professedly and confessedly ignorant of everything con- 
nected with war, but gloried in their ignorance. They regarded 
war as an impossible relic of an obsolete past on which no self- 
respecting statesman would permit hieaselt to dwell, because it 
was “unthinkable” that our more enlightened and humane age 
would ever allow itself to revert to methods of barbarism. Even 
were other Powers so maniacal as to go to war, Great Britain, 
whose greatest interest was peace, would set a good example by 
remaining “ too proud to fight.” 

The outstanding authority on all such matters on the Front 
Benches, to whom all other Front-Benchers, regardless of Party, 
deferred, especially Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, was Lord 
Haldane, pre-eminent for Clear Thinking. He knew everything 
that was worth knowing about Europe in general and Germany 
in particular, thanks to his intimacy with confiding patriots of 
the type of Herr Ballin, who were understood to disclose their 
inmost thoughts to the British Lord Chancellor, who was fondly 
regarded by his admiring colleagues as Keeper of the Kaiser's 
Conscience as well as of the King’s. Therefore, when Lord 
Haldane, in his omniscience, was able to inform the world, in the 
opening weeks of the bd of Armageddon, that the European 
horizon was unclouded, how natural that his disciples should 
“sleep comfortably in their beds” while pursuing the popular 
policy of starving British armaments, which, as we learn from 
the Mesopotamia Report, was extended to India via the Nicholson 
Commission on the very eve of war. It is, perhaps, a matter of 
some surprise that when the bursting of the storm showed that 
Lord Haldane had been bamboozled by the Germans, who had 
been sedulously organizing aggression behind his back, he never- 
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theless remained one of our War Lords. As we are reminded by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s schedule, Lord Haldane was one of the Inner 
Council that embarked on the modern Walcheren Expedition in 
the Dardanelles, one of the worst exhibitions of amateur strategy 


’ in British history, from which sprang the megalomania of Mesopo- 


tamia which captured all concerned during those dark days of 
October 1915, when Downing Street jumped at the suggestion of 
an oversanguine man on a distant spot, where he had so far 
been so brilliantly successful that he not unnaturally underrated 
the obstacles confronting him. Subsequent disaster and suffering 
came from the unfortunate decision to make a premature advance 
upon Bagdad with an inadequate force lacking almost every 
essential to so great an enterprise, especially delaative in those 
administrative Services in which India was supposed to excel. 
Sir John. Nixon is described as a man who “ revelled in responsi- 
bility ”’—surely a fault on the right side in this age of marvellous 
physical courage and cerresponding moral cowardice. It were 
ungrateful to forget that England has been deeply indebted at 
various moments of her history to the rash and unreasoning 
optimism of men of action, whose own skins, be it remembered, 
are at stake. No civilian sitting comfortably at home, sheltered 
from the horrors of war by the Fighting Men, can consent that so 
gallant and devoted a soldier as General Nixon should be appointed 
as “ chief villain of the piece.” 

Dog doesn’t eat dog. Parliamentarians invariably remember 
“the experts ” when things go wrong. Their advice immediately 
becomes the irresistible and decisive factor. But when things 
go right we hear rather of the “ statesmanship ” which launched 
the expedition, with full knowledge of all the factors involved and 
sagacious appreciation of the risks and the stakes. We only 
learnt that General Nixon dominated the situation after the 
Battle of Ctesiphon and the failure at Kut. Hitherto he had 
been the successful agent of a prudent and far-seeing Home 
Government, whose considered opinion on the coming triumph 
was contemporaneously disclosed by Mr. Asquith in a characteristic 
period : 

General Nixon’s force is now within measurable distance of Bagdad. I do not 
think that in the whole course of the war there has been a series of operations more 


carefully contrived, more brilliantly conducted, and with a better prospect of final 
success. (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, November 2, 1915.) 


It was the same Mr. Asquith who had prophesied smoothly 
concerning Gallipoli, and whose fame as Supreme War Lord was 
established by his immortal dictum concerning shells : 


I saw a statement the other day that the operations, not only of our Army, but 
of our Allies, was being crippled, or at any rate hampered, by our failure to provide 
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the necessary ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that statement. (Mr. 
Asquith, Prime Minister, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 20, 1915.) 


Though it seems a hard saying to lawyer-politicians, War 
cannot be “ picked up” in a day like a case at nisi prius or the 
threads of a Parliamentary debate—matters in which our War 
Lords excel. Some of them might make passable Law Lords, 
but war they never have and never will understand. It is doubtful 
whether they have learnt anything in three years. 

The Mesopotamia Commissioners let their brother Parlia- 
mentarians off so lightly that were the latter wiser they would 
have hailed the former as prophets instead of branding them 
as criminals. Possibly their guilty consciences make Ministers 
realize that a day is coming when statesmen will be held effec- 
tually “responsible” for their acts, and the prevailing practice 
of seeking minor scapegoats will no longer serve. The Report 
thus crystallizes the judgment of the Commission : 


The weightiest share of responsibility lies with Sir John Nixon, whose confident 
optimism was the main cause of the decision to advance. The other persons responsible 
were: in India, the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) and the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Beau- 
champ Duff); in England, the Military Secretary of the India Office (Sir Edmund 
Barrow), the Secretary of State for India (Mr. Austen Chamberlain), and the War 
Committee of the Cabinet. We put these names in the order and sequence of responsi- 
bility. The expert advisers of the Government, who were consulted, also approved the 
advance and are responsible for their advice, but the papers submitted to us suggest 
that the approval of the naval and military experts was reluctant, and was perhaps 
partly induced by a natural desire not to disappoint the hopes of advantage to the 
general situation, which the Government entertained. 


Our Parliamentarians become unduly modest when it is a 
question of distributing blame—the soldier or the sailor, as the 
case may be, is forced into the foreground while the Cabinet is 
almost out of the picture. Downing Street merely said “ Ditto ” 
to the man on the spot—as it is being continually invited to do 
by the “critics.” Nevertheless, the Major Mandarins are beside 
themselves with rage that the existence of the Government should 
be remembered, and belabour Lord George Hamilton and his 
colleagues for this unheard-of violation of the sacred rule, “ All 
the kicks for the soldier—all the kudos for the politician.” 


Ss ae ae 
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Il. THE MAJOR MANDARIN AND THE 
MILITARY SCAPEGOAT 


[No more responsibility rested upon him (Mr. Asquith) than upon 
myself or Lord Lansdowne or any of the rest of the Coalition Govern- 
ment at that time, and to suggest that any one 1s deserving of special 
criticism or blame is a real travesty of the institutions of our political 
life—HKar. Curzon, House of Lords, July 13, 1917.] 


SEVERAL passages in the Report absolutely damn pre-war 
Ministers, all of whom would be impeached under any rational 
regime, while a few stray sentences about the Mesopotamia muddle 
are calculated to make the thickest skins wince. But there is 
no serious attempt to drive the matter home, though the panic- 
stricken speeches in the House of Commons prove the chief 
culprits to be aware of the case against them, which is not disposed 
of by Mr. Asquith’s shrewish attack on the Morning Post, whose 
robust and single-minded patriotism makes it an honour to a 
profession which embraces too many semi-official journals, all 
currying favour with the Powers that Be. 

Prime Minister Mr. Asquith had the prime responsibility 
for the blunders of his Government, as for any triumphs with 
which it may be legitimately credited. For eight weary, lamen- 
table, disastrous, and ignominious years we were summoned to 
bow down before the great man, round whom all the axe-grinders, 
every snob in search of a title, every place-hunter thronged, 
constituting a veritable Tammany Hall of all that was “rotten 
in the State of Denmark.” Downing Street became the heaven 
of the Hyphenate. It may be little better to-day, but at any 
rate one set of Indispensables have been removed, so the country 
can hope to shake off some of the others. We must get a big 
move on before we attain safety. The Mesopotamia Report, 
following the Dardanelles Report, helps us to see things as they 
really are and not as the politicians would have us believe them 
to be, while it indicates how we should set our house in order. 

Our first duty is one that many find peculiarly painful—namely, 
to discard Tweedledee and Tweedledum politics, which paralyse 
the nation and prevent patriotic action in any direction. So 
long as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Curzon, Lord Crewe, Lord Lansdowne, and the 
others are treated as beings belonging to different worlds, to be 
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judged by different standards because some are labelled “‘ Liberal ” 
and others “ Unionist,” things will remain as they are. Such 
epithets have no present meaning and are unlikely ever again to 
mean anything. We have no sympathy with those who find it 
convenient to forget that the War Government in power during 
the fatal month of October 1915 was not the first undiluted 
Asquith Administration exclusively composed of “ Liberals,” 
but the second or diluted Asquith-Bonar Law Cabinet, which 
took possession of Downing Street in May 1915 and contained a 
due proportion of “ Unionists.” It was a Coalition described 
by enthusiasts as consisting of “the best brains of both Parties,” 
and though Mr. Bonar Law did not contribute to the Government 
one single item of the least use in war, the “ Liberal ” War Council 
was expanded under Unionist pressure into “the Dardanelles 
Committee ’? so that certain gentlemen who were “sound ” on 
Welsh Disestablishment might be allowed to feel that they were 
sufficiently prominent. Thus was the war strictly subordinated, 
like everything else in our country, to Party, which according to 
Mr. Asquith is the condition of our continued existence as a Great 
Power. This mixed committee of Party leaders, few of whom 
had probably heard of Mesopotamia except as a “ blessed word,” 
and had but the dimmest idea of the whereabouts of Bagdad 
save as the home of Haroun-al-Raschid situate “ somewhere in 
Asia,” as already noted, consisted of the following: 


Mr. Asquith Sir E. Grey Lord Lansdowne 
Mr. Bonar Law Lord Kitchener Mr. Churchill 
Mr. Lloyd George Lord Curzon Lord Selborne 
Mr. Balfour Lord Crewe 


This was virtually the War Government of the day, as the Cabinet 
had. been swollen by the Coalition to such portentous dimensions 
as to render delegation imperative. Only two members of this 
** Dardanelles Committee,” as the War Council was then termed, 
had any first-hand knowledge—namely, Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Curzon, who at least had some appreciation of British and 
Indian interests in the Middle East. There is a suggestive silence 
concerning their opinions, though it is rumoured that for once 
they agreed. Had they been enthusiastic for the tragic decision 
of October 1915 it would surely have been mentioned by one or 
other of the incrimmated parties. 

Downing Street had so much “hay on its fork” at the time 
that, however maddened Ministers may be by the suggestion, 
one cannot help entertaming grave doubts whether the projected 
advance on Bagdad was duly considered in London on its 
merits. Rather was it jumped at by a Government in distress 
as offering a possible issue from an impasse. We remember hearing 
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at the time on unimpeachable authority that the Prime Minister 
was convinoed that his Administration could not survive impending 
disaster in the Dardanelles, and as its own existence is regarded 
by every Cabinet as the supreme public interest, can we wonder 
if Sir John Nixon became a pawn in the “ great game.” When it 
is authoritatively stated that Commissions of Inquiry are launched 
by Governments—this is the definite and deliberate charge of 
Lord George Hamilton, not so far denied—at the cost of the tax- 
payer and at infinite labour to the Departments, simply and 
solely in order to save the Government from defeat in the House 
of Commons, why is it extravagant or malicious to suppose that 
military Side Shows are equally precipitated in the sacred cause 
of the Indispensables ? The reader will not have forgotten the 
artless assertions of the Coalition leaders last year. According 
to Lord Lansdowne, “‘ In our view the collapse of the Government 
at this moment would be a grave national disaster.” (House of 
Lords, April 19, 1916.) ~Simultaneously Mr. Asquith made an 
almost identical remark in the House of Commons : “ The Cabinet 
is united in believing that such an event [its break-up] would be 
@ national disaster.” There was solid ground for Ministerial 
anxiety concerning the Ministerial future, as the country had long 
been restive under the Twenty-Two, whom they were wholly 
unable to take at their own valuation. The situation abroad 
might well have appalled stouter hearts than those of Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Lansdowne, or Mr. Bonar Law. It was 
not Mr. Asquith, but one of his predecessors in the Premiership 
that Macaulay had in mind when he wrote these famous words : 


The ardour of his soul had set, the whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed every soldier 
who dragged the cannon up the heights of Quebec and every sailor who boarded the 
French ships among the rocks of Brittany. 


The Mesopotamia Commissioners presumably felt that they 
had enough on hand without taking domestic politics or European 
affairs into account, but it is impossible to understand British 
policy anywhere unless we appreciate the atmosphere in which 
decisions were arrived at. The Asquith-Bonar Law combination 
was obviously born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. Unionist 
Ministers were as ignorant of, and as incompetent in, the great 
business in hand as the Old Gang they jomed. They simply 
lengthened the Front Bench facade and strengthened the tongue- 
power of the Cabinet, which sat interminably without reaching 
any decision, bungling almost every problem that presented 
itself, from the vital issue of Compulsory Service to the manage- 
ment of the Blockade and the tolerance of enemy agents in our 
midst, while displaying a weakness which was positively wicked 
in their treatment of King Constantine of Greece, who was allowed 
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under our very noses to establish a vast centre of German espionage 
in Athens, which inflicted untold injury on the Allied cause. 
None of us will ever forget “ Black October,” which opened 
with an unpleasant surprise for Sir Edward Grey, who had 
apparently shared the Buxton view of Bulgaria and could not 
be persuaded that Ferdinand was as false as they are made, 
who had merely bided his time while he sold himself to the highest 
bidder, which proved to be the Central Empires, for the simple 
reason that they were thought to be able to “deliver the goods.” 
Meanwhile King Constantine of Greece was following suit, and 
by his ejection of M. Venizelos for the second time that year as 
a preliminary to the betrayal of Serbia, who he was bound to 
defend by treaty, left no room for reasonable doubt as to his 
réle in the Pan-German programme. The Allies were compelled 
to land troops at Salonika, while great pressure was brought to 
bear to persuade us to embark on another Dardanelles expedition 
in the Balkans, then hopeless from every point of view. We could 
do nothing for Serbia and must have lost Rumania as well as 
Greece, whose sinister Sovereign would have taken the Allied Army 
in the rear the moment it was attacked by the Bulgarians and the 
Germans. Grave as were events*in the Balkans, others were yet 
graver. Nothing could have been worse than our military position 
in Gallipoli, which, as we subsequently learnt, possessed every 
conceivable defect. Hourly disaster was expected to our wasting 
and attenuated forces. Nor were the prospects brighter in the 
larger theatres of war. Russia had been retreating since May 
and was still suffering terrific losses of men and material. It 
seemed that only by a miracle could she escape catastrophe. 
Indeed, had the German army been under younger men instead 
of fossils a victory on the Eastern Front must have been secured 
over the partially armed and constantly betrayed Russian hosts. 
Of the extraordinary achievements of Russian generals in these 
tragic circumstances we have been allowed so far to know little, 
though ultimately we shall realize how remarkable they were. 
In the West the British Army was holding a narrow if extending 
front with considerable difficulty, still lacking many essentials 
of offensive warfare. It nevertheless made a brave show at Loos, 
and if our French Allies were disappointed in Champagne because 
their expectations had been pitched so high and the enemy was 
extremely formidable, there, as elsewhere, the higher German 
Command was altogether below the general standard of German 
organization and the disciplined patriotism of the German people, 
which would have made them irresistible under decent leadership 
in 1915 no less than in 1914. There was no daylight anywhere. 
If the Central Empires could not get a decision against any major 
Power, they were gradually spreading over Europe and building 
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up a great confederation dominated by Berlin. The Allies had 
so far been unable to get into their stride, and were surrendering 
one political prize after another, the general gloom of October 
being accentuated by the retirement of M. Delcassé, the great 
French Foreign Minister, to whom his own country and Europe 
owed much, including the Pact of London, one of the few instances 
of Allied diplomatic initiative during the war. 

Is it surprising that a hard-pressed Home Government should 
have listened to the siren voice from Mesopotamia, with its 
promise of prestige and victory? Nor, one may admit, would it 
have been a crime upon their part had the problem been properly 
considered and had the animating motive been a single-minded 
desire to promote the national and Allied cause without any 
arriére-pensée concerning Indispensables. 

Mr. Asquith is admittedly a skilled controversialist. He 
always recognizes the real point at issue, and his defence against 
attack generally consists of what sounds like a large and generous 
admission of personal responsibility, under cover of which he 
establishes his own immunity by a recital of irrelevant or inaccurate 
details, finally leaving you with the impression that it would be 
captious to question anything he has done, all the more because 
he has done nothing. This was his line on the Dardanelles 
Expedition, of which he claimed the paternity before there was 
any prospect of investigation, but when the exposure came 
he sought to ride off on the non-publication of the evidence, 
which he well knew could not possibly affect the verdict. 

So on the present occasion, on the appearance of the Mesopo- 
tamia Report Mr. Asquith came forward in the House of Commons 
(July 13) with this handsome declaration : 

I would say at once, in the clearest and most explicit terms, that I cannot recall 
any step taken in this war which was more completely warranted by every relevant 
consideration of policy and strategy, and which was more strongly fortified in advance 


by an absolute concurrence of expert authority than was the order to advance on 
Bagdad. 


Then came a characteristic parenthesis in which the speaker 
explained that for the first time in his life he had remained in 
bed, leaving the fateful decision to his colleagues, which, however, 
he did not question, ete. ete.: 


I may, perhaps, speak with a little more freedom, because it so happens that when 
the actual decision, and the final communication and deliberations which preceded it, 
was taken I was not, through no fault of my own or my colleagues, a party to it. On 
October 18 I find, by looking at the records of the past, in the middle of all this, I was 
taken ill. I spent a unique experience of my life, some three or four days in bed, and 
after that a few more in the country, not returning to duty until the 27th. I was away 
ten days, and during that time I was debarred by superior orders from all participation 
in public business. I recall this, not, as the House will soon see, with any disposition 
to dissociate myself from what was done ; on the contrary, when I got back and learned 
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what had passed I fully and whole-heartedly approved. But I am so frequently cast 
for the part of the leading villain by those who may be described as the playwrights 
of the gutter that it seems a pity, and I am very sorry for them, that I should have 
for once to be content with the relatively inconspicuous, though still highly criminal, 
réle of an accessory after the fact. 

It would obviously be unfair to take advantage of an over- 
burdened Prime Minister’s momentary collapse by holding him 
responsible for the conduct of others, even though he subsequently 
adopted it. But Mr. Asquith’s memory is not always reliable, 
and his indisposition is irrelevant, as it is clear from the Report— 
confirmed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s statement—that the 
policy had been settled before Mr. Asquith went to:bed. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is the single politician to emerge with any 
credit from this deplorable affair, recognized that “ the gravamen 
of the charge—the point upon which I imagine the House wants 
explanation—is as to the advance from Kut-el-Amara towards 
Bagdad, the great advance which ended at Ctesiphon.” In 
justice to the speaker we must remember that, though Secretary 
of State for India, and as such responsible for Indian policy, upon 
which he showed both cautious prevision and solicitude for the 
sufferings of the wounded, Mr. Austen Chamberlain was not a 
member of the “ Dardanelles Committee,” which, though almost 
exclusively composed of civilians, had at that time arrogated to 
itself the functions of a General Staff. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
did not quote soldiers to criticize them or to blame them. It is 
not his way, though it is the way of the average Mandarin, but 
he dwelt on the “singular unanimity ” of their advice. As we 
shall see, this unanimity has been somewhat exaggerated in the 
House of Commons. In any case we must remember, in fairness 
to the Army, that the politicians had seen to it that the country 
had no strategic Department to restrain enthusiastic amateurs, 
its existence being obstructed during many years, especially by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith, who conceive their own judgment 
on military matters to be superior to that of soldiers, just as they 
imagine their opinion on naval matters to be superior to that of 
sailors. Neither the tragedy of the Dardanelles nor that of Kut 
are intelligible if we forget the unchallenged predominance of 
politicians in strategy as well as in every other branch of public 
affairs, and. their successful suppression of professional strategists, 
which enables various charlatans in the different Departments, 
experts in “amphibious warfare,” etc. etc., to enforce their 
grotesque advice on His Majesty’s Ignoramuses. As Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain reminded the House, Sir John Nixon had been 
authorized to take Kut, his instructions being limited to an 
advance to that point, which was occupied on September 28, 
1915, by General Townshend, who at once pushed on in hot pursuit 
of the beaten Turk—an action unquestioned anywhere. 
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The sequel is clearly related in the Report, and is reproduced 
here so that the reader may be in a position to form his own 
opinion on this vital political matter. On October 2 Sir John. 
Nixon reported that the advancing column was beset by navi- 
gation difficulties, and on October 3 that there was no further 
chance of stampeding the retreating enemy. In that same 
telegram he informed the Secretary of State, “I consider I am 
strong enough to open road to Bagdad, and with this intention 
I propose to concentrate at Aziziyeh.”’ On the next day General 
Nixon telegraphed to the Indian Government, “ With reference 
to my suggestion to open by another general action the road 
to Bagdad, will you kindly let me know whether my force is 
to be reinforced to the extent of another Division from France 
in order that my position there may be maintained.” It should 
be said that from the outset Bagdad had been regarded as the 
ultimate objective. It was not the General who had a sudden 
attack of megalomania, because so long ago as October 8, 1914, 
before the expedition left India, the Viceroy wrote unofficially 
to the then Secretary of State (Lord Crewe) that he would be 
ready for an attempt on Basra “or even Bagdad ” in the event 
of Turkey declaring war. On November 23, 1914, the day after 
Basra was occupied by General Barrett’s forces, Sir Percy Cox, 
the Indian Government’s political representative in Mesopo- 
tamia, telegraphed to the Viceroy, “ With general officer com- 
manding, I have been studying topographical details bearing 
on an advance to Bagdad in case such an advance should be 
decided upon,” and he outlined a plan of campaign ; while three 
days later (November 26) the senior naval officer in the Persian 
Gulf wrote to the Indian Government mentioning his requirements 
in gunboats in the event of an advance up the Tigris to Bagdad. 
Indeed, the Indian Government was so insistent at this period 
that Lord Crewe telegraphed (November 27) back, “ We are not 
disposed to authorize an advance to Bagdad at present.” After 
consulting the Commander-in-Chief Lord Hardinge put some 
water in his wine, his letter to Lord Crewe (December 2) containing 
the following passage: “‘ You did not give me time to send you 
our views on Cox’s proposal to advance to Bagdad, for you sent 
me a telegram crushing it. As a matter of fact, after consultation 
with Beauchamp Duff I had arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be impossible to execute it at present.”” As the Report points out, it 
is evident that the terms of Lord Crewe’s telegram of November 27, 
“whilst deprecating an advance on Bagdad at that time, did not 
specifically rule out such an advance as a possible operation in 
the future. It is quite clear that India, at any rate, did not 
consider this telegram as an absolute veto on Bagdad as a possible 
objective, for on February 12, 1915, we find the Viceroy tele- 
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graphing to the Secretary of State, ‘“‘Bagdad will consequently 
probably become our objective, and no harm will be done if in 
our dealings with Persian Government we contemplate that 
contingency.’”’ Sir Beauchamp Duff instructed Sir John Nixon 
on March 24, 1915, to “ prepare a plan for a subsequent advance 
on Bagdad,” which, however, was not forwarded to India by 
Sir John until August 30, 1915, “but it is clear, from papers 
submitted to the Commission, that in December 1914 and June 
1915, if not on other dates, appreciations were prepared by the 
General Staff in India on the subject of an advance to Bagdad.” 

In the face of this recital it will hardly do, even for the 
laudable purpose of saving politicians, to represent General 
Nixon as suddenly evolving this mad project out of his inner 
consciousness, which a helpless and impotent Government had 
no option but to accept. For one thing, that has never been the 
relationship between the distant soldier, who can never do more 
than suggest, and generally has considerable difficulty in getting 
his opinion considered by the Infallibles of Downing Street, who, 
whatever they may now say or think, agreed to the advance on 
Bagdad mainly because it happened to suit their book. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, about whose indignation there is 
none of that insincerity which mars much Right Honourable 
rhetoric, protested vehemently against certain excisions from the 
telegrams as published in the Report, especially ‘when the 
country is told in consequence of these excisions that Ministers 
from any Party, or however chosen, gambled in the lives of 
soldiers to restore their political fortunes,” etc. He supplied 
missing words, showing that our War Lords were aware that 
such a place as Persia existed. In commenting on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s excellent speech—by far the best he has ever made— 
Lord George Hamilton observed : 


His main point against the Commission was that they had altered two telegrams, 
and that if the original phraseology of these telegrams had been inserted in the Report 
they would have conveyed quite a different meaning from that of the abbreviated and 
paraphrased summary. 


But 


The abbreviation of the one telegram was approved, and the actual paraphrase of the 
other was made by the office of which he [Mr. Chamberlain] was the head [our italics]. 
These changes were made in order that, if alterations in the text of telegrams were 
necessary, they should be made before, and not—as in the case of the Dardanelles 
Commission—after publication. 


As to the word “ gamble,” which naturally crops up in this 
connexion, Mr. Austen Chamberlain had forgotten that it was the 
phrase deliberately selected by his own colleague, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, to describe the attack on the Dardanelles : 
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I recommended it [Dardanelles Expedition] to the War Council, and to the French 
Government, not as a certainty, but as a legitimate war gamble, with stakes that we 
could afford to lose for a prize of inestimable value. (Mr. Winston Churchill, ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty, House of Commons, November 15, 1915.) 


We can imagine how popular were the sanguine telegrams 
of General Nixon in Downing Street in those distressful October 
days. They fell like rain on parched soil. The gamblers of 
Gallipoli were suddenly presented with an opportunity of going 
“double or quits” as, at any rate, an alternative to bankruptcy. 
Mr. Asquith’s enthusiasm over the prospect was intelligible 
and he had not yet gone to bed. On October 5 General Nixon 
reported that the enemy appeared to be no longer retreating, 
but had assumed a threatening position at Ctesiphon and he 
considered it desirable to smash him while he could, and he 
“saw ‘nothing which would justify letting slip such an oppor- 
tunity.” 

Lord Crewe had laid down the general policy of the Cabinet 
in Mesopotamia in a telegram dated April 24, 1915, which thus 
concluded : 


Any proposal involving possible demands for reinforcements or undue extension 
is to be deprecated, however. Our position is strategically a sound one, and we cannot 
at present afford to take risks by extending it unduly. In Mesopotamia a safe game 
must be played. 


Lord Crewe’s policy was endorsed by his successor, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who became Secretary of State for India at the end of May— 
Lord Crewe’s last act, which was not insignificant, being to define 
the relations of the Cabinet to officers in the field in a telegram 
dated May 23, which, while sanctioning the advance to Amara, 
added, ‘‘ Under present circumstances only the Cabinet should 
decide questions jointly affecting civil and military policy.” 
That seemingly locates responsibility. On October 4, 1915, 
evidently exercised over General Nixon’s suggestions, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain sent two telegrams to the Viceroy, one private and 
one official, which ran as follows : 

Private. Sir J. Nixon’s plans. Please refer to my official telegram of to-day on 
this subject. Your private letter of the 10th ultimo seems to render it imperative to stop 
the further advance of General Nixon’s force. If you will communicate to me your 
views early I shall be grateful. 


Will you kindly inform me what General Nixon’s present intentions are, as, if on 
account of navigation troubles there is no probability of the retreating enemy being 
caught up and smashed, there is no object in the pursuit being continued. 

The latter telegram was repeated to General Nixon from India in 
a telegram of October 5, which also stated : 


At present no reinforcements can be spared from this country, so that unless arrange- 
ments can be made by the Secretary of State for the dispatch of an Indian Division 
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from France, an advance on Bagdad cannot be carried out. Under these circum- 
stances there seems to be no advantage in concentrating at present so far forward as 
Aziziyeh, as the only gain in this is if a move towards Bagdad takes place. Commander- 
in-Chief [Sir Beauchamp Duff] considers that no advance in strength should be carried 
out beyond Kut-el-Amara until it is certain (and this appears to us very doubtful) that 
the reinforcements from France may be expected. 


Finally, on October 6 the Viceroy sent the following telegram to 
the Secretary of State : 


Orders to stop further advance were telegraphed yesterday to General Nixon. 


At this date, therefore, the Powers that Be had reached a sound 
decision, neither the Indian Government nor the India Office 
succumbing to local optimism. As the Report observes: “ The 
plan of an immediate advance on Bagdad was apparently 
abandoned,” in confirmation of which a Divisional Order issued 
by General Townshend to his troops (October 11, 1915) is quoted. 
After expressing his gratitude to this splendid 6th Division “ for 
the gallant and noble spirit in which they have advanced some 
one hundred and eighty miles from Amara, defeated the enemy 
in an extremely strong position, and moved on another fifty 
miles or so in pursuit,’ General Townshend “ desires to tell the 
troops that orders have been received from Government in 
England that we are, for the present, to hold the position we 
have gained, and thus our present orders are not to advance to 
Bagdad.” 

This order shatters the legend that Sir John Nixon was a 
dictator to whom Downing Street could only say “ Ditto.” There 
had, however, been another stream in the Government outside 
the India Office, which ultimately swelled to such dimensions that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s prudence was overborne and the Viceroy 
was carried off his legs. We do not feel sure that we have even 
yet.all the relevant documents, as there may yet be more private 
telegrams and unofficial Notes between the understrappers of 
the various Departments. The principal performers in the tragedy 
act as though there might be undisclosed skeletons in their 
cupboards. 

But enough is set forth in the Report to justify us in protesting 
against piling the agony on to minor scapegoats, either in the 
shape of defenceless soldiers or bureaucrats, of whose advice 
we should never have heard had the coup come off. 


—< = 
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Ill. A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION 
OR DESPAIR? 


[Newcastle now began to tremble for his place and for the only thing 
which was dearer to him than his place, his neck.—MAcaAvLayY. ] 


On October 4, 1915, the Cabinet met. It was a fatality. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain reported the position, and their opinion was 
conveyed to the Viceroy on October 5 in a telegram which 
makes it clear that Mr. Asquith (who was still a fortnight from 
his bed) and his colleagues had discarded the wise decision of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hardinge to stop General Nixon, and 
were reopening the whole question : 

The position was reported yesterday to the Cabinet, and they have decided to appoint 
a Committee of Foreign Office, General Staff, Admiralty, and India Office to consider 


in all its possibilities and policy advance on Bagdad. If forces available are sufficient 
to take and hold the place, political reasons were thought to make occupation desirable.* 


That same day (October 5) General Nixon replied to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s telegram of October 4 as to “ navigation troubles ” 
in a manner which suggested that these difficulties had been 
overcome, to which an exaggerated interpretation was given 
which led to serious misunderstandings, as General Nixon was 
only referring to the immediate local difficulties of navigation, and 
not that he had an adequate supply of transport. Only men 
ignorant of war could have so misread his telegram or imagined 
that transport could suddenly spring from nowhere. In this 
same telegram he said : 

The view I take is that before us lies an enemy who has been shaken, who is short 
of ammunition and has lost thirteen guns, and while we have the chance it is obviously 
profitable for military reasons to overwhelm him. I hope I can destroy him, as the 
position in which he has taken refuge is one where we are able to maneeuvre. Should 
we let such an opportunity slip by us, I can see no arguments by which we could justify 
ourselves. 


Under this new impulse from Downing Street the Indian 
Government seems to have wavered, but then we do not know 
what private exhortations may have been simultaneously addressed 
to the Viceroy, who in the old days fully appreciated the larger 
aspects of the European situation, and in particular the Gerrhan 
menace, which he was one of the first of British officials to under- 


* To this telegram as printed in the Report Mr. Austen Chamberlain contributed 
this addendum, “ because it would isolate the Germans in Persia.” 
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stand, a fact that provoked the hostility of the German Press. 
Indeed it was whispered that the Anglo-Germanizing Party in 
this country, in which various International Jews were con- 
spicuous, made determined efforts to extrude Lord Hardinge 
from the Foreign Office—the Washington Embassy being one 
bait—as he was regarded as a serious obstacle to the Potsdam 
policy, which was working for the neutrality of England whenever 
Germany went on the warpath. It seems incredible that Lord 
Hardinge should have forgotten Pan-Germanism while he was in 
India, as we are now invited to believe, though we own to being 
mystified by his military policy in the critical years before the 
war, as India would obviously be involved whenever Wilhelm II 
struck, which Lord Hardinge knew was bound to happen at 
any time from 1913 onwards. 

However, that is another story. Lord Hardinge in a private 
telegram (October 4 or October 5, 1915) reported : 

With the forces at his disposal General Nixon could, without much difficulty, capture 
Bagdad, and at the same time take or destroy the Turkish steamers and other boats, 
thus practically preventing any further attacks down-stream. But without himself 
being reinforced by one division of troops he could not remain there exposed to attack 
by Turkish reinforcements from Mosul or Aleppo. To advance to Bagdad and to 
retire later, under pressure from the Turks, would be a grave error. Consequently 


Nixon must remain at Kut-el-Amara unless it be possible to reinforce him from else- 
where other than from India. 


On October 7 a telegram from the Viceroy stated that the 
Indian Commander-in-Chief agreed that it would be unwise to 
occupy Bagdad with the present forces. In this connexion Sir 
Beauchamp Duff informed the Commission that the telegram 
which he proposed should be sent home by the Viceroy. was 
couched in somewhat different terms and ran as follows: 

I have consulted the Commander-in-Chiet, who has no doubt that as things stand 
at present we could capture Bagdad, but that our available troops would not be suffi- 
cient to hold it should the Turks mass troops for a counter-attack, and that the effect 
of entering Bagdad and subsequently having to retire would be disastrous. More- 
over, he doubts whether, in the present state of the river, combined with our present 
insufficient number of light draught steamers we could adequately supply our troops 


there. As a military operation, therefore, he holds that to occupy Bagdad with our 
present forces would be most unwise. 


The Viceroy, we are told, did not accept this telegram, and 
his reply omitted all reference to the Indian Commander-in-Chief’s 
doubts concerning the insufficiency of river transport, which 
were therefore unknown to the Home Authorities. Still there is 
little doubt as to whence the pressure came; Mr. Asquith was 
still far from his bed and, being Prime Minister, cannot disclaim 
all responsibility for his Government’s policy. There was a 
positive itch for this adventure in Downing Street, nor is the 
mainspring far to seek. It was the old story of a Home Govern- 
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ment being in a tight place from which it might be rescued by 
extraneous effort. Sir John Nixon’s excessive enthusiasm pre- 
sented itself as a suitable agent. We do not for a moment suggest 
that Mr. Austen Chamberlain was thus inspired, as he is above 
anything of the kind, but his confiding nature makes him an easy 
victim of intriguing colleagues who have their own “ fish to fry.” 

On October 8 the Secretary of State telegraphed to General 
Nixon directly—apparently the Home Government were now in 
such a fever of excitement that they could not use the ordinary 
channels. So we have a civilian Cabinet Minister communicating 
with a general in the field on a purely strategical problem. No 
wonder the politicians obstructed the creation of General Staffs, 
which would make such irregularities impossible. 

Very urgent. To both occupy and hold Bagdad. What addition to your present 
force are you confident will be necessary ? 

Simultaneously the Secretary of State sent the following telegram 
to the Viceroy : 

Private. The Cabinet are so impressed with great political and military advantages 
of occupation of Bagdad that every effort will be made by us to supply the force that 
is necessary. We do not wish to attempt it with insufficient forces. I shall be glad 
to know whether you are satisfied that one division will suffice. 

Under this incitement General Nixon telegraphed : 

No additions are necessary to my present force to beat Nur-ed-Din and occupy 
Bagdad ; of this I am confident. 

But he would require an additional division and one cavalry 
regiment in order to occupy Bagdad. 

There was evidently a struggle behind the scenes, the still 
small voice of sense vainly trying to get a hearing ; but the amateur 
strategist was abroad, the General Staff of the War Office had 
not yet been reconstituted, and the Asquiths, the Balfours, the 
Churchills, the Bonar Laws, and other Ignoramuses of war were 
winning hands down despite Lord Kitchener, who had much else 
to attend to, as the Allies were beg hammered everywhere. 

On October 9 the Secretary of State telegraphed to the Viceroy : 

Private. I hope in a few days to give you definite information as to the possibility 
of reinforcements. Meanwhile Nixon should maintain his present position and he 
should be prepared to advance if reinforcements asked for can be sent to him. I should 
be glad if you would instruct him accordingly. 

By this time the policy appeared to be settled provided the troops 
were forthcoming. Such was the opinion of the Viceroy, who 
evidently regarded himself as confronted by a fait accompli, 
which it was his business to accept with the best possible grace. 
Lord Hardinge.replied to the Secretary of State (October 9): 
Private. I am glad of the Cabinet’s decision. After consultation with Sir B. Duff, 


I am of the opinion that Sir John Nixon is in the best position to judge as to the number 
of troops that will be required. 
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On October 14, in another private telegram to the Viceroy 
the Secretary of State said : 


We continue to attach the greatest importance to the capture of Bagdad if we can 
hold it securely. Please let me know whether the chances of eventual successful advance 
are prejudiced by delay. 


There was perhaps still a ghost of a chance of escaping an 
enterprise for which our resources were wholly unequal in view 
of the great and ever-growing calls upon British troops and the 
many Side Shows in which we were already involved. But by 
now the Viceroy had begun to hanker after Bagdad. He replied : 


Unless Bagdad is strongly reinforced. by the Turks in the meantime, and of this 
we see no immediate signs, the chances of eventual successful advance will not be 
prejudiced by delay, although owing to the longer time the enemy still have at their 
disposal for completing their defences the step will be more costly. 


On October 15 the Secretary of State referred to the measures 
that would be taken “if report of the General Staff is favourable 
to occupation of Bagdad,” and on the 21st the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief and Viceroy, in a full and reasoned telegram marked 
“ Private,” discussed alternative courses of action, and gave 
their opinion in favour of the plan of taking and occupying 
Bagdad. 

A conscientious and disinterested perusal of these documents 
offers little justification for magnifying the offence of Sir John 
Nixon—who unquestionably underestimated the difficulties con- 
fronting him and was not a great and far-sighted organizer—or 
minimizing that of the Government. However hopeful he may 
have been, he was not the moving spirit, as he had no power to 
move. His offence consisted in giving advice which the Home 
Government was exceedingly anxious to have and to act upon, 
and, despite Mr. Asquith’s insistence to the contrary, Downing 
Street had made up what it was pleased to call its mind by 
October 18, the day of his indisposition, though the situation 
developed subsequently. 

Thus on October 21 the Secretary of State informed the 
Viceroy : 

Report of combined Staffs estimates that General Nixon has only some nine thousand 
Turkish troops and some irregulars to deal with the next two months; that the Turkish 
forces may be somewhat increased by the end of the year, and they might conceivably 


reach a total of sixty thousand by the end of January, and even larger figures during 
1916. 


Other considerations were adduced, inter alia that 


At present moment it seems the German attempt to break through to Constantinople 
will succeed, and our position and prospects in Gallipoli are most uncertain. 
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Then came a blank in the Blue Book, of which Mr. Chamberlain 
complained in the House, filling in the interstices : 

(It would seem that Persia is drifting into war on the side of our enemies.) The 
Arabs are wavering and will probably join the Turks unless we can offer them a great 
inducement. We are therefore in need of a striking success in the East (both to prevent 
Persia being carried away and to secure the support of the Arabs). It is suggested 
that we should occupy Bagdad, giving assurances to Arab leaders that we favour 
creation of Arab State independent of Turks. . . . Unless you consider possibilit of 
eventual withdrawal is decisive against the advance, all other considerations seem 
to us to render it desirable, and we are prepared to order it. 

Two days later the Viceroy replied : 


Your description of the situation in the Near East proves conclusively the necessity 
for action in the Middle East. . . . Although I realize that the occupation of Bagdad 
is a provocation that will probably determine the Turks to send large forces to attack 
us... I am confident the right policy at the present time is to take the risk and 
to occupy Bagdad with the least possible delay, relying upon you to send two Divisions 
from France as quickly as possible to Mesopotamia. On this understanding I propose, 
unless I hear from you before Monday to the contrary, to order Nixon to march on 
Bagdad at once. 


That same day, October 23, the Secretary of State telegraphed : 


If Nixon is satisfied that the force he has available is sufficient for the operation 
he may march on Bagdad. Two Divisions will be sent him as soon as possible, but 
owing to relief and transport arrangements, reinforcements will take time to dispatch. 

The Mesopotamia Report records that a number of meetings 
had been held and memoranda written by the military advisers 
of the Government in London during the preceding three weeks, 
which were less concerned with the capture than with the subse- 
quent retention of Bagdad. On October 4 General Barrow, 
the Military Secretary, India Office, had written a memorandum 
that to go to Bagdad with the present force was to incur unjusti- 
fiable risk. Two days later the General Staff put in a memo- 
randum stating that to hold Bagdad without much larger forces 
and with proportionately increased river transport “ would be 
to court disaster. Sixty thousand Turks could be assembled 
and conveyed within a few weeks to Bagdad, and to withdraw 
— Bagdad after occupation would have a most unfortunate 
effect.” 

Some days later the General Staff drew up another paper, 
estimating that the taking and occupying of Bagdad necessitated 
General Nixon’s reinforcement by two Indian Divisions. The 
jomt Naval and Military General Staff further considered the 
question, coming to the conclusion “that if there were very 
strong political objections to a withdrawal from Bagdad, then 
its occupation should not be attempted.” 

Therefore when Mr. Asquith informs the House of Commons, 
as he had the hardihood to do a year and three-quarters afterwards 
(July 13, 1917), that the Government of the day had not only “ the 
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undoubted opinion of the General on the spot,” but was “ sup- 
ported by the consentient and the unanimous authority of all the 
experts, military and naval, both at home and in India,” he would 
almost appear to have been guilty of the wilful diffusion of 
political error with regard to a matter of fact, which used to be 
regarded as a grave offence in a responsible statesman, though 
we have since grown accustomed to everything. He went so far 
as to inform the House of Commons, “‘ I cannot remember, as 
I say, any case in which there was such a complete concurrence 
of political and strategical authority.” 

As the Report insists, expert opinion was unanimous that to 
attempt to take and hold Bagdad with the existing force would 
be an unjustifiable risk and that a reinforcement of two Divisions 
was necessary, though a policy of Tip and Run commanded “a 
concurrence of expert opinion” that the existing force was 
sufficient. Mr. Asquith resorted to his usual device of creating 
yet another Committee called interdepartmental, on which the 
Admiralty, and yet more the War Office, took a back seat, which 
was unfortunate, as the primary question was one of strategy. 
It was dominated by the India Office and found in favour of the 
occupation of Bagdad if the necessary troops could be provided. 
As the Report poimts out : 

It was the promise of reinforcements that alone induced this Committee to advocate 
an advance to Bagdad, but, as in the case of the other authorities consulted, they 
apparently passed over the all-important problem of how these reinforcements, after 
arriving at Basra, were to be conveyed as fighting units to the Front, a distance of 
some five hundred miles. We lay stress upon this serious omission, especially in the 
case of the Committee (interdepartmental) presided over by Sir Thomas Holderness. 
The dispatch of troops from France or Egypt could not affect any fighting around 
Bagdad after its capture, unless after their arrival in Mesopotamia they were conveyed 
as an organized force to the scene of action. The arrival of troops at Basra without 
transport or their proper medical complement, with their Headquarter Staff scattered 
and disorganized, and without the means of conveyance up the river, was not a reinforce- 
ment in the sense defined by the Viceroy in his private telegram of October 9, in which 
he thus expressed himself: ‘“‘ We may add that the reinforcing troops should reach 
Bagdad not later than one month after the capture of that city, and this is the period 
which we calculate must elapse before the Turks could concentrate in strength to 
attempt its recapture.” 


Such was the genesis of this ill-starred expedition, redeemed 
by the incomparable valour of the regimental officers and men 
and the fighting capacity of General Townshend. We can, 
however, only appreciate the local conditions and difficulties 
besetting Sir John Nixon when we fully realize the extent to which 
the Indian Army had been starved by the politicians, under whose 
thumb it was, during the pregnant years preceding the war, 
and that Lord Hardinge’s principal financial adviser was Sir 
William Meyer, who gloried in cheese-paring even in war and 
publicly boasted of his retrenchment on the Military Budget. 
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The reader will probably agree with us that politics were 
written all over this first attempt upon Bagdad, ending in the 
loss of General Townshend and his Division, which ultimately 
capitulated to starvation at Kut after heroic resistance. Politics 
play their due part in all wars, and politicians have their proper 
province, even in war, but when campaigns are not determined 
by exclusively strategical consideration or run by strategists, 
but are directed by distant civilians, it is monstrous to debit 
the fiasco to the Army. As the Report very fairly observes : 

In alluding to the introduction by the Cabinet of political considerations into the 
consultations of their military advisers, we do not wish to imply that this widening 
of their survey is to be condemned or that it necessarily subjects those so acting to 
criticism or censure. In a world-wide war the views, wants, and aims of Allies must 
be considered and weighed, and operations may become necessary for the continuance 
and consolidation of existing alliances and of the co-operation which such alliance 
ensures. But when such considerations do obtrude themselves into a military campaign, 
the incidence of responsibility tends to shift itself. The military experts cannot be 
made solely responsible for the corisequences of a decision into the consideration of 
which outside political factors have necessarily entered. Sir Beauchamp Duff in 
part of jais evidence laid stress upon the introduction of outside political considerations 
into the conduct of the campaign, and he stated that when such political arguments 
were adduced by those above him in authority he was ready to incur greater risks than 
would be justifiable if the matters under discussion were to be regarded solely from 
a military standpoint. 

There we must leave this painful business for the present, 
though the Mesopotamia Report deals with many other matters 
of urgent public interest, to some of which we shall hope to recur 
on another occasion. It is clearly not of national interest that 
the Press should play the game of the politicians by burying this 
Blue Book. The more widely its contents become known, the 
more thoroughly they are discussed, and the more fully the 
lessons are taken to heart, the better from every point of view. 
The attitude of prominent Parliamentarians—apart from Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, whose dignified discharge of a plain duty 
is universally applauded—has still further discredited a calling 
which was already at a low ebb. The protests of Prime Ministers 
and ex-Prime Ministers against Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
are calculated to make the worst possible impression as an offensive 
advertisement of what some of us previously suspected—namely, 
that responsible statesmen claim irresponsibility, deeming them- 
selves as a law unto themselves. 

How far we have got in the creation of a caste resting on the 
debauchery of the Democracy and the corruption of the Commons, 
of whom a large proportion are purchasable by baronetcies and 
billets, transpires in Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Balfour’s deplorable 
obstruction of every effort to bring Misgovernment to book. 
According to Mr. Asquith politicians may only be punished by 
politicians. One might as well say that burglars may only be 
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punished by burglars. In his best “‘heavy father” style he asked 
the House, “‘ Where can you find a tribunal suited to determine a 
question of that kind [misgovernment]? I know only one, and 
that is the House of Commons. The House of Commons is the 
only tribunal which is competent to say, in my judgment, whether 
such men in such a case have forfeited its trust or deserved its 
censure.” He could not conceal his alarm at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation, which strikes at the root of the Mandarinate : 

As I read this Report, it does not contain one word of personal censure, expressed 
or implied on my right hon friend. . . . All that the Report says or suggests that can 
be construed as in any way reflecting upon him, is that it gives him the first place in 
the allocation of general responsibility of Members of the Home Government for this 
phase of the war. I am glad to see that some of his present colleagues, who shared 
that responsibility, do not propose to follow his example, 


The ex-Premier added : 


If I were in their place I should act as they do, unless and until the House 
of Commons thought fit to censure my conduct, 


But how can any assembly of Tapers and Tadpoles be expected 
to censure the Taper and Tadpole in chief? Mr. Balfour was no 
less horrified at the evil precedent, and devoted his talents to 
preventing its spreading. Three times he has refused to allow 
Lord Hardinge to resign and is understood to have persuaded the 
War Cabinet to reconsider its approval of that resignation, which 
shows both the War Cabinet and Lord Hardinge to be weaker 
vessels than they were supposed to be. Mr. Balfour was dis- 
appointed in Mr. Austen Chamberlain : 

I must frankly add that I profoundly dissent from the expediency of the course 
which my right hon. friend has thought it right to pursue. I believe it to have been 
wrong, although right in intention, in my opinion, in substance. I do not believe, 
personally, speaking for myself, merely on the ground that this Commission has casually 
imputed some share of responsibility to my right hon. friend, or anybody else, for their 
share in these transactions, that they are right in withdrawing themselves from the 
service of the country. 

Once a Mandarin always a Mandarin. 

Mr. Lloyd George agreed with the two ex-Prime Ministers in 
bewailing Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s conduct, which is univer- 
sally regarded as about the only bright spot in this miserable 
business. According to the present Prime Minister : 

It is not merely a matter of profound regret to his colleagues, but also a matter 
. of great surprise, because, as my right hon. friend [Mr. Balfour] said last night, and as 
my right hon. friend [Mr. Asquith] said to-day, we feel that there was nothing in the 
Report of the Commission which would justify him in feeling that he ought to have 
resigned office. (Mr. Lloyd George, House of Commons, July 13.) 

We should, however, be grateful to Mr. Balfour for disclosing 
the inner mind of our “governing classes.” Never has the 
doctrine of Ministerial Infallibility, ie. of the divine right of 
the politicians to do wrong, been so uncompromisingly or autho- 
ritatively set forth as in the Foreign Minister’s truly extraordinary 
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speeches. His real reason for vetoing Lord Hardinge’s resignation 
was that the Viceroy ranked in the hierarchy with Cabinet 
Ministers ; therefore if a Viceroy could be brought to book and 
made amenable for any failures, why not a Cabinet Minister ? 
Most people would echo, “ Why not?” But to Mr. Balfour, 
to Mr. Asquith, to Mr. Lloyd George, and the rest of them this 
would be the end of the world. There is an artlessness about our 

eat men which is almost disarming. In his first defence of 
Lord Hardinge Mr. Balfour declared : 

If Lord Hardinge is called into question for that, if he is to be haled before a tribunal, 
if he is to be prevented from serving his country in the office which he now holds, because 
he advised the advance on Bagdad, all the most important gentlemen on the Front 
Bench opposite and on this Front Bench also deserve precisely the same treatment. 
And so say all of us. 

Mr. Balfour could not get away from this appalling idea and 
recurred to it again and again, propounding it as the reductio ad 
absurdum which put every_critic out of court : 

I am quite unable to understand—and this is a thing which I think hon. gentlemen 
really must take to their hearts and consciences—why hon. gentlemen opposite are not 
in the dock, and why are we not in the dock. 

Again : 

I say that Lord Hardinge had the same kind of responsibility, and only the same 
kind of responsibility, as Ministers in this House. 
And finally : 

Further, I say that Lord Hardinge’s responsibility—and I am not going to quarrel 
over the refinements of responsibility—is precisely of the same kind as that of the late 
Prime Minister, the present Prime Minister, the late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and all the gentlemen 
who were concerned in the Coalition Government. All are equally responsible, and 
it makes my blood boil to think how, if we do anything in respect of which it is a dis- 
advantage to go before a tribunal, we should be spared that destiny, and that only one 
man, whom you suppose you can attack with impunity, should be sacrificed, who, if 
he were guilty, multitudes are no less guilty than he. (Mr. Balfour, House of Commons, 
July 18, 1917.) 

That is one way of putting it, and a very forcible way if you 
assume the impossibility of impeaching the politicians; but if, 
on the other hand, you feel as we do, that there will be no health 
in this country until the Augean Stables of Downing Street have 
been cleansed and guilt punished, however important, so far from 
Mr. Balfour defending Lord Hardinge he is merely indicting himself 
and his colleagues. A great and growing body of public opinion 
realizes that the trial of responsible statesmen for their high 
crimes and misdemeanours is the most urgent public interest, and 
that if they be allowed to shunt their misdeeds on to their agents 
and. accessories there is no prospect of our ever getting beyond 
the woeful Misgovernment under which our great Empire groans. 
If this be a counsel of perfection, anything less is a counsel of 
despair. L. J. Maxse 
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In a recent speech, the late First Lord of the Admiralty suggested 
that the relations between the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine should be tightened and made permanent; and Sir 
Edward Carson added that the Admiralty were ready to do 
their part. The general idea of the proposal is doubtless accepted 
by the public as vaguely appropriate to the situation. But it 
has not yet been made clear that the reform thus indicated 
is a great deal more than a pleasant aspiration. It is a national 
necessity, in whose fulfilment every member of the public is 
personally interested. 

What is the Mercantile Marine ? It is a vast and heterogeneous 
collection of men and ships employed in bringing food and raw 
material to these islands, in distributing manufactures in every 
quarter of the globe, and in carrying passengers and mails to and 
fro across all seas. The Merchant Service is the vehicle of all 
communication on the universal road, the sea. 

The Navy is the armed force protecting the road. 

The importance of keeping open the road is a condition of the 
national existence of which every one is convinced ; so that before 
the war the taxpayer was perfectly willing to contribute any sum 
required for the maintenance of a supreme Navy. There was a 
difference of opinion as to what constituted a supreme Navy ; but 
that is another matter. 

It is curious that whereas the protection of the Merchant 
Service should have been so vigilantly furnished, the Merchant 
Service itself should have been practically ignored altogether by 
the public conscience. The theory was that the Merchant Service 
was admirably conducted by private enterprise ; though no one 
in his senses would have suggested that the Royal Navy should be 
managed by a limited liability company. It is true that the 
Board of Trade was entrusted with a kind of general supervision 
of the shipowner, who habitually described the Board’s opera- 
tions as meddling interference. The shipowner, usually represented 
by a company, boasted that his skill, knowledge, and enterprise 
had made the British Mercantile Marine the greatest transport 
service in the world, and one of the most profitable among British 
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industries. No doubt but he was right. At any rate, the public, 
many of whom drew comfortable dividends, believed him. Hence 
originated the remarkable situation in which the necessity for the 
protection from the King’s enemies of the Merchant Service was 
perceived by all, while the Merchant Service itself was forgotten. 
And it is not until the third year of war that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty proposes that the two services should be regarded, not 
as independent one of the other, but as indissolubly connected 
together. What is more surprising is that if Sir Edward Carson 
had not been the best First Lord within living memory, the 
suggestion would, in all probability, never have been made at all ; 
for the simple reason that the Party politician who is commonly 
inflicted upon the Navy does not consider the needs of the country. 
He is thinking of other things. 

The necessity of making of the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine one service of two branches was clamant long before the 
war. In this,as in other matters, the war did not create the weak- 
ness, but exposed it. The German mercantile marine, heavily 
subsidized, backed by the whole power of the State, and largely 
manned by ex-naval seamen, was rapidly developing at the expense 
of the British carrying trade. No private enterprise can success- 
fully compete with State enterprise on a great scale. For good or ill, 
Germany introduced and established the system of State trading. 
Germany, owning the most autocratic government in the world, 
is the founder of Socialist practice. (And yet people imagine that 
the Germans are discontented. with their rulers.) 

The present writer (as an irresponsible student of the matter) 
used years ago to advocate the combination of the Navy with a 
National Transport Service, but, of course, nobody listened. His 
chief desire was to see the merchant seaman given his proper 
position. But nobody cared about the merchant seaman or his 
position, Then Germany brought the economic pressure to bear. 
Had she continued that policy instead of going to war, she could 
have got all she wanted while the British shipowning companies 
were thinking about it. After the war, Germany will resume her 
operations. She will deal with the rest of the world as a commercial 
State, in which all private enterprise is supported by the State. 
And it is no longer of the slightest use to praise the good old system 
of private enterprise unfettered by State control, and so forth. 
It is true that the complete control by the State of any given 
enterprise usually results in waste and maladministration. But 
if Germany can combine individual initiative and individual 
responsibility with State support, surely this country can do the 
same. Not to say better. 

At this point the acute reader will pin down the present writer. 
“What then do you suggest 2? Do you seriously propose that the 
Government should buy out the shipowner ? ” 
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I hasten to say I do not. These vast financial affairs are not 
for me. If they cannot be arranged by the professional financier, 
what is he for ? 

I would beg leave to analyse the situation a little more in detail, 
so that its needs may be evident before the methods of fulfilling 
them are considered. 

The Mercantile Marine has done and suffered so greatly during 
the war that the whole country (with the possible exception of the 
shipowners) now agrees that the merchant seaman should be 
given his proper position: rank, pay, pension, and stability of 
employment. Thus the present writer's original plea is accepted 
(he ventures to believe) by public opinion. But why? Simply 
because people now understand something of the quality of the 
British seaman—not all, but something. But they are no new 
things—his valour and hardihood. They have been there all the 
time, and their practical recognition by so formidable an operation 
as the reform of a huge industry by direct State intervention will 
never (sad to say) be achieved by the force of sentiment, however 
just and cordial. There is no sentiment in commerce, and very 
little patriotism. And this is maimly a commercial problem. 

Thus we arrive at its economic aspect. The maintenance of 
the carrying trade is essential to the commerce of this country. 
We are the world’s carriers. And now we are confronted with the 
irremovable fact that the old system will no longer serve. But no 
one need mourn the old system. 

Commercially, it involved the most frightful fluctuations in its 
profits ; a prosperous year being succeeded by a time of dropping 
dividends and ships laid up, and officers and men on the beach. 
With all due deference to the apostles of the laws of supply and 
demand, one would say that instability in a great industry demon- 
strates inherent defects in its organization. What with trusts, 
rings, undercutting, and savage internal competition, the ship- 
owning industry exhibited every vice of the modern commercial 
code, which is based upon the principle that it is the duty of each 
individual to make as much money out of his neighbours as he can. 

Morally, the old system flourished at the expense of the seaman. 
One makes no accusations ; one is aware that some companies are 
just and generous; but the fact remains that on the whole the 
shipowning interest and%the country have made profit out of the 
conditions imposed upon the officers and men. 

It is possible to continue the old system, for a time ; but with 
this difference: the shipowners and the country will not make 
their profits. For they will be contending, unorganized and 
leaderless, against the solid competition of organized States. 

We have now to consider the military aspect of the problem, of 
which the public have not been informed. The Navy knows all about 
it, and presumably the Admiralty have informed the Government. 
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The Mercantile Marine, before the war, was not organized for 
the exigencies of war. There were neither the men nor the ships 
required. As there was no preparation, so there was no training. 
Under the stress of war, the Merchant Service has partly been 
absorbed into the Navy, and the organization for war of the rest 
has been improvised. Existing conditions represent what it may 
be hoped is the transitional stage leading to a right system. 

In time of peace, the merchant captain sails his ship, if she is a 
liner, to and fro between two points, just as the engine-driver runs 
a train ; or if his ship be a tramp, he takes her from place to place 
by known and familiar routes, discharging cargo here, taking it in 
there, and so home again. The master is acquainted with the 
road to which he is accustomed; he knows soundings, marks, 
beacons, and ports. But if he is told to take his ship to the same 
places by other ways, he is out of his reckoning. It is not that 
to which he is accustomed. There are risks involved which are 
strange to him. b 

Now one of the first requirements of war is that merchant 
shipping should be instantly and safely sent by various routes 
to various destinations. The Navy has of course always fulfilled 
that requirement. The naval officer is trained to take his ship to 
any quarter of the globe. There is no course he cannot follow, 
no harbour he cannot enter. He needs no pilot. 

The old theory was that in time of war the merchant ships 
should ply their customary voyages, upon the known trade-routes, 
protected by the patrols of the Navy. But the employment of the 
submarine made impossible the accepted practice. It is necessary, 
now and in the future, that the Mercantile Marine should be 
officered, manned, organized, and equipped to meet the new 
conditions. What are the new conditions? They consist in the 
presence of dangers to navigation which are present upon all 
trade-routes, and against which the Royal Navy cannot give pro- 
tection. It therefore becomes necessary that the Mercantile Marine 
should be able to act for itself and to defend itself. A merchant 
captain must be competent to navigate any course and to fight his 
ship. Therefore he must be trained for these purposes. 

There are no better men than the officers of the Merchant 
Service; but, under the existing system, broadly speaking, they 
cannot fulfil the requirements of the situation. Making every 
allowance for exceptions, one must say that the conditions of 
private employment do not and never will provide the officers 
required. The pay is meagre, promotion slow, pension lacking, 
tenure insecure. Instances have occurred during the war in which 
the pay of officers has actually been reduced, although the wages 
of the men have been doubled. Yet the officers are set to endure a 
strain which is killing them, in addition to the permanent overwork 
imposed upon them. They will so continue during the war, 
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because they have no intention of yielding to the German. After 
the war, there will be a lack of officers. For unless the system is 
altered, few will stay at sea if they can make a living on shore ; 
and no parent or guardian who understands his responsibility will 
train his boy to become an officer in the Merchant Service. 

First of all, then, it is necessary to make the provision of officers 
for the Mercantile Marine a State service, trained by the State, 
paid by the State, pensioned by the State, and ensured. stability 
of employment by the State. Thus, and not otherwise, will the 
country get the officers required.. The training must be as com- 
plete as the naval training, including seamanship, pilotage, naviga- 
tion, and gunnery. The Navy possesses the requisite organization, 
and all that is necessary is to extend it. 

It follows that the men must also be trained and their stability 
of employment should be ensured by the State. At present a 
seaman or a fireman is engaged for the voyage. When the voyage 
is over, he is paid off; remains on shore until he has spent his 
money, then signs on again; and if work is scarce, he is kept 
waiting and starving. A more vicious system cannot be conceived. 
Every British seaman should be enlisted in the Royal Naval 
Reserve, in which he receives a retaining fee, and in which he comes 
under State control. It is often urged that none save British 
subjects should sail in British ships. At present, whether or not 
the scheme is advisable, it is impossible to carry it into execution ; 
because under existing conditions it is impossible to get enough 
British seamen and firemen to man the ships. When the condi- 
tions are improved it may or may not become practicable to main- 
tain a British service. In the meantime, the question need not 
arise. During the war, Scandinavians, Russians, Finns, Portuguese, 
Greeks, Italians, Japanese, and Chinese have done excellent service 
in British ships. There have been cases in which in times of 
emergency Chinese or other aliens have given trouble, but these 
are very few. 

The captain of a liner should be paid £1000 to £2000 a year ; 
the masters of cargo-boats m proportion. There should be 
adequate pension. In cases of accident or default, every officer 
should have the right to be tried by naval court-martial. No 
officer should be liable to removal and ruin at the sole discretion 
of the owners. 

The whole scheme should be framed by the Admiralty. For 
the Admiralty, being responsible for the security of the seas, is 
alone competent to formulate the requisite conditions for obtaining 
it. And it is certain that in the future the Admiralty must retain 
the control over the Merchant Service which it now exercises. 

The financial part of the reform would naturally be discussed 
by the Government with the shipowners. In this respect one 
thing is certain: the vast individual profits of the shipowners 
cannot continue after the war for this reason, among others— 
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that the country will decline to pay them. Moreover, if the 
Mercantile Marine is to be reconstructed in accordance with 
national requirements its working expenses will be increased. 
The wages of the men will not be reduced to the scale of before 
the war. The pay of the officers must be doubled at least, and 
a pension fund must be established. As the demand for shipping 
will be enormous for years to come, the price of tonnage will be 
high. At the same time, the competition of the mercantile 
marine of countries which are now neutral will be very severe. 
Neutral carriers during the war have taken the trade upon routes 
from which British ships have been removed for military purposes. 

Take all these things—to name but these—together, and add. 
to them the military necessity, taught by the war, that the 
Mercantile Marine and the Royal Navy must be two branches of 
one service. The commercial requirements, briefly stated, consist 
in the necessity for reinforcing the Mercantile Marine with the 
resources of the State as a whole. The military requirements are 
the power of independent mobility and independent defence. 
Both these sets of requirements are being partially fulfilled under 
war conditions; but under the disabilities of the old system 
they can never be completely met; and during the stage of 
transition the defects of that system result in excessive freights, 
high prices, the loss of ships and cargoes, and the endurance by 
officers and men of frightful strain and unimaginable hardship. 

The conclusion of the whole matter which the present writer 
desires to present is that the only solution of the problem is the 
creation of an Imperial Transport Service. The machinery and 
organization already exist. There is a Ministry of Shipping. 
There is a vast shipbuilding department at the Admiralty. There 
is a Trade Division at the Admiralty. There is a Board of Trade ; 
and although its relations in respect of shipping with the Ministry 
of Shipping have not been explained, the combination of the 
two Departments and the association of them with the Admiralty 
are only matters of organization. The war has proved that this 
country possesses masters of the art of organization ; and if they 
are not to be found among the politicians (who, indeed, would 
look for them in that company ?) so much the worse for the 
politicians. That the right men can be found and can be employed 
in this business is certain. 

There is yet another consideration. Which is better for the 
country: the old system, commercially speculative, controlled 
by commercial men in their own interests, with its underpaid 
officers and neglected men, overworked in peace and helpless 
in war; or a service ranking with but after the Royal Navy, 
resting on the whole power of the State, organized to maintain 
a certain economic level, well found, completely equipped, armed 
and mobile, commanded by highly trained and highly paid 


_ officers, manned by trained crews—a service of which the country 
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may be proud instead of dubiously ashamed, a service to which 
it would be an honour to belong ? 

The British seaman has sailed the seas for a thousand years, 
and he has never had justice yet. Out of an island he made 
an empire, or, as some say, a commonwealth, occupying a fifth 
of the habitable globe. He has amassed inestimable riches, but 
has kept nothing for himself. Like other English craftsmen, his 
course has turned upon itself, running from serfdom to. freedom 
and partner in adventure, back again to bondage. He has stub- 
bornly sailed his ships through all, for the sea is his workshop 
and he knows none other. 

When the war came he stuck by his ship day in and day out, 
despite mine and submarine and cruiser. If they gave him a 
gun, he fought; if he had no gun, he did without. When his ship 
was sunk under him, he took to his boats; if he had no boats, 
he swam ; if he was not rescued, he died, and so an end; if he 
came ashore, he signed on for another voyage. 

“There ain’t no German as is going to take my country,” 
quoth a leather-faced shellback the other day. “It’s been mine 
for fifty years, and I reckon I’m going to keep it.” Three days 
before, his ship had been torpedoed ; he and his mates took to 
their leaky boats in their shirts; and down went their ship astern 
of them. 

Yes, the men get double wages; and little enough, too. The 
officers, if they are lucky, get a few pounds extra; if not, not. 
The shipowners, it is understood, make no profits, or none worth 
mentioning, or, at any rate, none which are not forced upon 
them, only to be collected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The other day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he himself 
had made some profits, and that they shocked him. Dear me, yes. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett has written the epic of the English 
peasant, and called it The Song of the Plow. It is a masterpiece ; 
and the masterpiece has a moral ; and the moral is that the tiller 
of the land who is fighting for the land has earned the title to its 
possession. No one since Master Richard Hakluyt and Master 
Samuel Purchas, who died a long time ago, has written the epic 
of the English seaman. The stuff is contamed in many a thousand 
of ships’ logs, distained, hieroglyphic, and mouldy. But if the 
epic is still to be, the moral is here present already. The British 
seaman has earned his title to the possession of the sea, his share 
in the wealth he carries on that wild road. And, like the tiller 
of the soil, he knows what he has earned. 

It is to be hoped his masters know it too, for the knowledge 
may save them a deal of trouble. At any rate, here is a hint for 
them. 

L. CopE CoRNFORD 


INDIA 


SIMLA AND THE COMMISSION’S REPORT 


My only task in these notes is to make some comments, from the 
point of view of an Englishman familiar with Indian conditions, 
upon the issues raised by the Report of the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission ; but it must be understood at once that the views here 
expressed do not necessarily represent the editorial opinions of the 
National Review. It is first necessary to offer a protest against 
the reckless and often ignorant spirit in which the Mesopotamia 
question has been discussed by certain sections of the English 
Press. I may claim to have assisted to draw public attention to 
the Mesopotamia Expedition, in the pages of the National Review 
and elsewhere. I had several objects, but most certainly I never 
dreamed of stimulating or endorsing a wild howl for “ punish- 
ment.” I began privately to oppose the policy of advancing to 
Bagdad before a single soldier had been landed at the Shatt-al- 
Arab. Afterwards I tried to make known the work of the Expedi- 
tion, which in its earlier stages was almost disregarded in England. 
When the disaster came, I foresaw that every attempt would be 
made by the politicians at home to thrust the whole blame upon the 
Indian Administration; and I did my best to make it clear that, 
as is now proved, the real and ultimate responsibility was shared 
by people in this country. Finally, I sought to lay stress upon 
various defects in the Indian system, which Mesopotamia un- 
doubtedly disclosed ; but this was done chiefly in the hope that 
the defects would be rectified. 

I never supposed that the Inquiry would be made an excuse for 
attempts to butcher an ex-Viceroy and a civil servant or two, and 
any number of military officers, in order to make a newspaper 
pogrom. I never thought that even Radical papers would simul- 
taneously clamour for Lord Hardinge’s head and for the entire 
exoneration of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. Those of us who 
were really familiar with this matter wanted reform, and not 
arraignment ; exposure, and not execution ; an analysis of mis- 
takes for future guidance, and not, as was said by some one in the 
House of Lords, a semi-civilized imitation of a Kaffir witch-hunt. 
We had one other object. We wanted the public to understand 
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the reckless and slovenly way in which this war had been run by 
the Asquith Government, and we knew that Mesopotamia pre- 
sented perhaps the most instructive example. What we never 
foresaw, and. could not possibly foresee, was that the publication 
of the Report would instantly lead to a stream of articles and 
allusions in the Press which presented the wildest travesty of the 
realities of British rule in India. How many things needed change 
at Simla, in how many respects the Indian Administration required 
improvement, perhaps few knew better than ourselves; but we 
never conceived it possible that the mistakes of Mesopotamia 
would furnish a text for wild Radical demands for “ Home Rule 
for India,” or that they would become the occasion for savage and 
indiscriminate condemnation, by Englishmen, of the great fabric of 
British rule patiently and honourably built up by labours extending 
over more than a century. Our work in India is strong and good, 
and has been of incalculable benefit to untold myriads. It is not 
the miracle of incompetence we are now invited to contemplate. 
“To me,” said Lord Curzon at the Mansion House in 1904, “the 
message is carved in granite, it is hewn out of the rock of doom— 
that our work 1s righteous and that it shall endure.” 

Lord Hardinge was not the indolent muddler he is now described 
as being ; he made mistakes, there were moments when his judgment 
wavered, but in most respects he was a strong and capable adminis- 
trator, and he steered India through the gravest crisis our rule has 
ever known, with one exception. The Army of India was not the 
sham some newspapers would imply ; it lacked sufficient transport 
and equipment, but it met far heavier demands than it was ever 
designed to fulfil. Its generals were not curry-guzzling bunglers ; 
they included the normal percentage of failures, but the names of 
Birdwood, of Willcocks, of Townshend (much of whose service has 
been in India), of Delamain, of Michael Tighe, and many another, 
serve to repel the slander. The breed of John Nicholson is not 
extinct. Again, the military doctors of India are not hopeless 
and heartless nincompoops. The medical men named in the Report 
are all members of the Royal Army Medical Corps, which must 
fend for itself; but I make bold to say that the Indian Medical 
Service (which is not impugned), though it suffers from malad- 
ministration and from the miserable cheese-paring of other depart- 
ments, is to-day the finest and most capable corps of doctors in the 
world. Let us examine the errors of the Indian administrative 
system, if you will; let us try to find remedies ; but let us refrain 
from joining in the mad hue and cry which suddenly developed 
in England under rancorous influences. And has London done so 
much better than Simla in this war? When I think of the inter- 
minable list of follies and blunders perpetrated in London, I 
marvel that any can be found bold enough to cast stones at India. 
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For myself, and as one who had some opportunity of judging 
his work on the spot, I cannot sufficiently deplore the dead-set 
which has been made against Lord Hardinge. Yet I can quite 
understand it, for from Raleigh to Milner this country has too 
often meted out ingratitude to the administrators who have 
served it overseas. Lord Hardinge’s lot is lighter than that of 
Dalhousie, who died calumniated, and whose name was only 
cleared fifty years after his death ; or than that of Canning, who was 


- nearly‘excluded from Parliament’s vote of thanks after the Mutiny. 


The savage outcry against Lord Hardinge makes one wonder 
whether anybody has really read the Report. He is blamed by the 
Commission for his share of responsibility for Townshend’s ad- 
vance ; for having failed to be “ sufficiently strenuous and peremp- 
tory” regarding medical defects; and, in conjunction with Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, for inadequate preparations for the Mesopotamia 
campaign, and for “lack of readiness to recognize and supply 
deficiencies.” I think the lack of knowledge and foresight is 
amply proved, though not the lack of readiness in his case; but 
do these accusations warrant the attempt to hound a great public 
servant into retirement? If these are sins beyond forgiveness, 
we must instantly make a clean sweep of both Front Benches, 
for not a man would escape. 

Lord Hardinge’s grave mistake, in my judgment, was that he 
did not emphatically veto the advance to Bagdad, the real 
source of all the trouble. Looking back, it seems incredible that he 
should have acquiesced in so perilous an adventure when Town- 
shend had only a depleted and weary division and twenty-eight 
guns. Yet he is entitled to say in his defence that he erred in good 
company, and my purpose is not to examine afresh the Bagdad 
issue, but rather to state a few considerations on the other side. 
Whatever may have been the omissions of Lord Hardinge, he 
should be judged on his whole record. In particular, the verdict 
of the people of India, over whom he ruled, must be taken into 
account. Of all the Viceroys of India in our time, none was more 
esteemed by the people than Lord Hardinge ; and this is the more 
remarkable, because he is utterly devoid of the arts of the seeker 
after popularity. They esteemed him because he was courageous, 
upright, and sympathetic ; but above all, because he stood up for 
them against the Home Government on an occasion when he was 
entirely in the right. To home-staying people this may seem 
beside the point, but to the Indian communities the attitude of a 
Viceroy towards themselves is everything. We ought to be care- 
ful how we deal with an ex-Viceroy who was entirely successful in 
his relations with the Indian people ; for such a man has solved 
the secret of governing India, and any action now taken against 
him on his Indian record might be gravely misunderstood in the 
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East. Of his many preoccupations, of the dangers on the frontier 
and in Afghanistan, and of the grave internal difficulties there is 
no need to write here, for they were set forth in Lord Hardinge’s 
own statement in the House of Lords. What puzzles me is the 
desire that he should disappear from the Foreign Office, where the 
country gets the benefit of an unrivalled experience. Lord Har- 
dinge had a great share in the creation of the Anglo-Russian 
Entente. One who was likely to know told me long ago that the 
German Emperor said of him that he was “ the one Englishman 
whose ability and foresight he feared.” Why the accumulated 
knowledge and the sound judgment of so skilled a public servant 
should be “scrapped” at this juncture passes my understanding. 
Lord Hardinge’s case is on an entirely different footing from that 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain still held the office 
in which he participated in decisions for which he is now censured. 
He resigned. for reasons which can be well appreciated. But Lord 
Hardinge has already relinquished Indian affairs for ever, and | 
contend very strongly that the conclusions of the Report do not 
in his case require further action. 

The three men who really come badly out of the business are 
Sir Beauchamp Duff, Sir John Nixon, and Surgeon-General 
Hathaway ; and of these the case of Surgeon-General Hathaway is 
essentially the worst. He is accused of transmitting misleading 
information, and this accusation is so grave that I shall not com- 
ment on it. Attempts are being made to suggest that Sir John 
Nixon was simply a daring soldier who miscalculated his own 
strength and the strength of his opponents. The charge is in 
reality much more serious, for he knew to a man the number of 
Townshend’s effectives, and he should never have let his eager 
desire to take Bagdad outrun his discretion. There was never 
any justification for his telegram to the Secretary of State on 
October 3, in which he declared himself strong enough to open the 
way to Bagdad. He never even conferred with his Staff on the 
subject. Sir Beauchamp Duff appears to merit the severest con- 
demnation, because he immured himself in his office in the hills, and 
never once sought personal contact with the Expedition. Whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of Lord Kitchener’s scheme of Army 
control in India, it is perfectly certain that he did not mean the 
Army of India to be commanded by a hermit on an office stool. 
I have passed briefly over the cases of these three officers, because 
I wish to turn to other matters of a more general nature. 

The first relates to the condition in which the Army of India 
found itself when war began. One notices a frequent confusion of 
terms in this connexion, for people speak indiscriminately of “‘ the 
Army of India” and of “the Indian Army.” I have always 
understood that there is a definite difference between these two 
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expressions. . By “ the Army of India ” is meant the entire garri- 
son, British and native ; but as a matter of convenience the term 
“the Indian Army ” is generally applied to the native troops 
alone. The bulk of the British garrison was quickly shipped out 
of India when war began, and I cannot recall any marked complaint 
about the condition and equipment of the British units. As for 
the Indian Army, it must be remembered that nobody—and 
certainly not Lord Kitchener—even contemplated that it would be 
called upon to fight in Europe. The only European foe it had 
ever been likely to meet, in the official conception, was the Russian 
Army ; and even that possibility almost vanished after the En- 
tente became a central feature of our foreign policy. It may be 
objected that the Mesopotamian Expedition did meet a semi- 
European foe in the Turk, and that the prospect of a conflict in 
the Middle East should at least have been reckoned upon. The 
answer is that the best of the equipment, and the best of the 
troops, had already gone overseas when the invasion of Mesopo- 
tamia was decided on. When we reflect that at the battle of 
Festubert, many months after war began, the British Army in 
France was still almost destitute of high explosive shells, we see 
that India’s shortcomings were by no means unique. 

Next I will mention the question of economy in Indian military 
expenditure. Is it seriously suggested that the Government of 
India should have trained and equipped an army on a scale 
sufficient to fight the Germans? That was a thing which the 
British Government at home steadfastly refused to do. Had any 
Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief laid down such a principle, he 
would have been recalled at once. Their chief business was to 
guard the frontier, and the only problem I ever heard discussed 
was whether they would get help from England in the event of a 
great war. Yet it must also be pointed out that absolutely un- 
pardonable economies were instituted, even on the basis of the 
supposed limitation of India’s military responsibilities. 

These economies were for the most part introduced after Lord 
Kitchener left India. Whatever obstacles he may have encoun- 
tered, Lord Kitchener was never stinted for money while he held 
the Indian command. He told me so himself, and the question 
is in any case not in dispute. Why, then, was the outlay on the 
Indian Army cut down? For an answer we must turn to the 
Report of the Commission, which states: “ These shortcomings 
were the natural result of the policy of indiscriminate retrench- 
ment pursued for some years before the war by the Indian Govern- 
ment under instructions from the Home Government, by which the 
Army was to be prepared and maintained for frontier and internal 
use.” The Minister who formulated these instructions was Lord 
Crewe, Secretary of State for India from 1910 to 1915, and his 
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principal instruments were Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson and Sir 
William Meyer. 

The “ Nicholson Committee’? was one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes in the chequered story of Indian military 
controversy. The Committee consisted of four members—Lord 
Nicholson, General Sir Percy Lake, General Sir Robert Scallon, 
and Sir William Meyer. It was ordered to survey the external or 
internal uses for which the Army of India might be required ; to 
report on “ the armed force which should be maintained in India 
to meet these obligations ” ; and to consider ‘‘ what measures for 
the reduction of military expenditure are compatible with the efficient 
maintenance of that force. The Committee met in Simla in 1912, 
and it cannot be said that Lord Hardinge was opposed to its 
advent. On the contrary, he welcomed it with alacrity, and made 
no secret of his view that owing to better relations with Russia 
the military expenditure of India should be closely scrutinized 
with the object of possible reduction. The upshot was amazing. 
The Committee practically split into two halves. Lord Nicholson 
and Sir William Meyer advocated measures which were tanta- 
mount to serious modifications of Lord Kitchener’s scheme of 
army reorganization, which must by no means be confused with 
his scheme of army control. The recommendations of Lord 
Nicholson and Sir William Meyer implied a reduction of strength. 
Generals Lake and Scallon vigorously resisted the proposals of 
their two colleagues. The result was that two Reports were pre- 
pared, one by Lord Nicholson and Sir William Meyer, and the 
other by the two generals. Lord Nicholson thereupon claimed an 
additional casting-vote as Chairman of the Committee. The 
Nicholson-Meyer report was dubbed “The Majority Report,” and 
was acted upon, while the Lake-Scallon Report was shelved. The 
Home Government flatly refused to permit either Report to be 
published, but did not disdain to accept the policy advocated in the 
“ Majority’ Report. The Mesopotamia Commission states: 

Reductions were made on the assumption that the Indian Army need not contem- 
plate the likelihood of a collision outside India with the army of a European Power, 
and the provision for the equipment, organization, and transport of the Indian Army 
was regulated by the requirements of frontier warfare alone. The proportion of field- 
guns per division was cut down to a very low point, and of guns of a large calibre there 
were practically none, as no increase to existing expenditure was to be sanctioned, 
while the number of divisions available for immediate mobilization was reduced from 
nine to seven (p. 10). 

Still less were preparations made so to equip the Indian Army as to put it upon 
equal conditions with modern European troops. T'he responsibility for this omission 
must rest primarily with the Cabinet. Although the Indian Government is, to some 
extent, independent of the Cabinet, yet the Cabinet, through the Secretary of State 
for India, can exercise control and authority over its actions, but the whole influence of 
the Home Government was thrown in the direction of restriction rather than expansion of 
military preparation in India (p. 104). 
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That the last-quoted statement is entirely correct is made 
absolutely clear by a dispatch written by Lord Crewe to the 
Government of India in March 1914, only five months before the 
outbreak of war. Lord Crewe said : 

I am anxious to receive from you a general assurance on similar lines as to the 
limits within which military expenditure in the immediate future will be confined, 
and until you are in a position to give it I should find it difficult to deal with any 
separate proposals that you might submit for carrying out measures involving expense 
that have been recommended for adoption by the [Nicholson] Committee. 

Thus the Home Government, as represented by Lord Crewe, 
were unwilling even to sanction such limited recommendations as 
were apparently made in certain undisclosed directions by the 
Nicholson Committee. One man alone appears to have contem- 
plated “the possibility of a war with Turkey, either alone or 
supported by Germany.” That man, be it said to his infinite 
credit, was Sir Douglas Haig, who was Chief of Staff in India 
from 1909 to 1912; but we are told that his Memorandum did not 
receive the approval of Lord Hardinge. Presumably it would 
also have failed to receive the approval of Lord Crewe, who 
in the House of Lords on July 12 made the singular statement 
that “no one could have foreseen at that time that when the 
war with Germany came the rights of the matter would have 
been so completely in our favour as to cause India to leap to her 


. feet and to join us in every conceivable way.” 


My object in pressing this point about the Nicholson Committee 
and the subsequent orders from home are to show that, just as in 
the matter of the advance to Bagdad, the home authorities were 
ultimately responsible for the military shortcomings of India ; 
and that the soldier who whittled down Lord Kitchener’s re- 
organization work in India was Lord Nicholson. When we turn 
to what happened after war was declared, I must confess that, in 
my judgment, the blame for niggardliness rests exclusively with the 
Government of India, and more particularly with Sir William 
Meyer. He took a narrow and warped view of India’s share of 
responsibility in the war. The thing that rejoiced him most was 
that Great Britain was paying all the expenses of the operations 
outside India, and that, as he said in introducing the 1915-16 
Budget, “ our chief economy occurs under the military services.” 
His great object always seems to have been to struggle hard to 
run India very much as in time of peace. As long as he could he 
resisted the proposal to raise an internal war loan in India, on the 
ground that it would unfavourably affect the raising of loans for 
normal internal purposes. On the other hand, the public should 
be just, and should not be influenced by the fact that a particular 
gentleman is unfortunate enough to bear the name of Meyer. We 
cannot lay stress upon some portions of the Mesopotamia Com- 
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mission’s Report and. disregard others. The Commission -says 
explicitly : “ It is quite true that no evidence has been produced 
to show that any urgent demand put forward by the Military 
Authorities was definitely refused by the Finance Department. 
The blame for inadequate attention to the special wants of the 
Expedition must be attached to the Military Authorities rather 
than to the Finance Department.” 

__ I believe now, on further inquiry, that there is some amount of 
misunderstanding about Sir William Meyer’s refusal to build a 
railway in Mesopotamia. The general assumption is that he 
bluntly refused to build a railway “ because it would not pay.” 
That is not quite the case. In the first place, it should be noted 
that Sir John Nixon did not ask for a railway for the main line of 
advance to Bagdad (where it was chiefly needed), but to the little 
“ side show ” at Nasiriyeh on the Euphrates. He is said to have 
put forward his request on (1) military, (2) political, and (3) com- 
mercial grounds ; in other words, he seems to have suggested (for 
he evidently knew the Finance Department) that a railway to 
Nasiriyeh would pay. It was to this suggestion that Sir William 
Meyer replied, always with a most unwarrantable eye to his railway 
programme in India. I think, however, that in any case nobody 
would have extracted any money out of Sir William Meyer for 
railways in Mesopotamia except under compulsion. He lacked 
broad vision and the right spirit. 

One other matter requires comment here. It is being sedu- 
lously suggested, especially in Radical journals, that if India had 
possessed “ Home Rule ’’— whatever that may mean in a country 
which does not yet reveal the instinct of representative govern- 
ment—there would have been no military breakdown, and no 
disaster in Mesopotamia. Does anybody who knows India 
seriously suppose that the lawyers of Bengal are capable of con- 
ducting war? The very first result of “ Home Rule for India ” 
would be the abolition of the Military Estimates, about which 
Indian members complain most bitterly in every Budget debate. 
Again, it is suggested, notably by Mr. Winston Churchill and others, 
that if the Government of India had taken the right steps, they 
might have raised immense armies for participation in the war. 
The answer is furnished by recent experience. The Indian Na- 
tional Congress passed resolutions in 1915 and 1916, urging that 
“it would be an act of justice as well as statesmanship on the 
part of the Government to allow Indians to enlist as volunteers.” 
The Government of India took the leaders of Indian public opinion 
at their word, and opened recruiting centres in order that the 
alleged desire of the people for military training might be gratified. 
The result was that three hundred men volunteered, or one in a 
million. ASIATICUS 
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UNIONIST ANXIETIES 


[As the issues raised in the remarkable Remonstrance. presented 
to Mr. Bonar Law on July 19 by the Unionist Business Committee 
interests a much larger world than that of Westminster, we 
reproduce it textually. We confess to being perturbed by the 
subsequent statement that the deputation was “ satisfied’ by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s reassurances, as it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that Ministers mean to betray us on the commercial issue 
as on some others—if they can. Therefore our only hope lies 
in remaining armed, aggressive, suspicious, and discounting all 
Front Bench promises.—Epitor, National Review.] 


Dear Mr. Bonar Law,—On July 5 we sent a letter to you explaining 
the general grounds of our anxiety as to the present situation, and express- 
ing the hope that we should be able to meet you and discuss the issues 
involved in greater detail. We have not so far had the opportunity we 
desired, and in view of more recent events we wish to approach you again 
so that we can give you all the assistance in our power in establishing the 
position, both in the House and in the country, on a firm basis for the 
effective prosecution of the war, and for obtaining a peace which will 
carry out the objects of the British Empire and its Allies. 

In our letter we drew attention to the pressing need of organizing the 
conservative forces of the country, using the word conservative in its 
general and not in its Party sense. We pointed out that the stability of 
our relations with our Allies depends upon action on the lines of the 
resolutions passed at the Paris Economic Conference and the Imperial 
War Conference, and expressed doubt whether the work of inquiry and 
investigation now carried on by so many committees would lead to tangible 
results in time to be of practical utility. We drew attention to the new 
situation created by the entry of the United States into the war, and 
the denunciation of commercial treaties by France and Italy, and the 
importance of taking practical measures in the sphere of our international 
relations to combat the extensive preparations of the Central Powers. 
We showed how these questions were closely bound up with the financial 
and industrial situation of the United Kingdom and the British Empire 
as a whole, and the danger threatening manufactures in the period of 
reconstruction by the absence of a broad national policy ; and we pointed 
out the extreme urgency of a policy designed to meet the revolutionary 
propaganda which is, to our knowledge, being carried on at the present 
time in almost every important centre. 

We feel that recent events have greatly strengthened the force of our 
appeal, and made it more necessary that we should meet you and discuss 
with you fully the present situation. 

(1) Declarations and speeches which have been made by or on behalf 
of the Government raise doubts in our minds whether the Government is 
following the development of affairs in Germany with that regard to the 
facts of the situation which the right conduct of our policy requires. We 
think it is a mistake to suppose that the German people were unwillingly 
driven into the war through the domination of the Kaiser and the Prussian 
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Militarist Party, or that we can look for a termination of the war to the 
uprising of the democratic movement in the German Empire, which will 
sweep the Militarist Party out of power. Our information is that the 
German people as a whole have been and are behind the Government, and 
in sympathy with their aims, that they are thoroughly well disciplined, 
and that there are at present no reliable signs that the German social 
structure will not stand the strain of war to the end. 

The so-called Militarist Party, if it was ever what some specches appear 
to represent it to have been, has long ceased to be in a position of isolation. 
During the war it has been strengthened, extended, and consolidated by 
alliances with the business world, and we have at present in Germany what 
is virtually a strong social, military, and economic syndicate under the 
control of the military chiefs acting under the egis of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. Nor is there anything in the history or the aims of the German 
Centre Party to encourage the belief that that Party will take up with 
the democratic movement as democracy is conceived in Great Britain 
or France. 

In these circumstances we think it is a matter of the utmost importance 
that the British Government, in consultation with our Allies, should come 
to practical decisions, and act upon them, regarding the line of policy 
they intend to pursue in order to carry out the aims of the Allies as defined 
in documents to which unanimous assent has been given by the authorities 
concerned, such as the resolutions of the Paris Economic Conference on 
the part of the Allies, and the Impcrial War Conference on the part of 
the British Empire. 

We feel strongly that unless the steps we suggest are taken, Germany, 
with the extensive preparations she has made, the clear view she has 
of what she requires for the further development of her economic policy, 
and the unified control of German military and economic forces now 
exercised, will be at a great advantage when peace negotiations begin, 
and that in view of the varied interests which have to be harmonized, 
Germany will be able to introduce discord between the Allies unless, before 
the time for peace negotiations arrives, they are agreed upon the basis 
of decisive action. 

(2) The widespread discontent amongst the working classes and 
growth of revolutionary feeling which we have indicated cannot be met 
unless the labour question is dealt with on the lines of a broad national 
policy which will safeguard the constructive work which the Labour 
associations of the country have achieved, and is handled firmly and 
sympathetically by statesmen who have knowledge of the issues involved 
and experience with working men. This policy would be in harmony 
with the measures we have suggested for consolidating the position of the 
British Empire and her Allies, and would provide that security without 
which it is impossible to obtain the harmonious working of industry 
during the war, or to safeguard the interests of Labour and Capital in 
the period of reconstruction after the war. 

In these circumstances the anxiety we expressed to you in our former 
letter has been increased by what has taken place, and we are now reaching 
such a critical period in the war that we feel we should not fulfil the 
responsibility that rests upon us as Members of Parliament unless we took 
the necessary steps to acquaint you and the Government with our views. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Wiiu1aM Butt (on behalf of the 
Unionist Business Committee) 
House of Commons, July 19, 1917, 6 p.m. 


